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THE  LAWYER'S  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

*T.  J.  Mahoney,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 


IHE 


HEEE  are  those  of  our  time  who  believe  that  the  op- 
portunities of  the  lawyer  today  are  not  what  they 
were  a  generation  ago.  In  some  respects  this  is  true. 
Whether  it  be  due  to  the  taking  of  a  greater  interest 
in  public  affairs  by  men  of  other  professions  or  men 
in  mercantile  lines  I  know  not,  but  a  generation  back, 
at  any  rate  in  the  smaller  communities,  the  lawyer 
was  always  regarded  as  the  leader  in  all  movements 
of  a  public  character.  Some  think  that  the  lawyer's 
predominance  is  passing,  but  that  is  scarcely  true;  the  fact  is 
rather  that  men  of  other  callings  are  better  prepared  to  take  a 
leading  part  and  to  dispute  with  the  lawyer,  a  task  which  he 
formerly  appropriated  to  himself. 

Most  of  us,  when  attempting  to  choose  a  calling  or  when 
contemplating  different  walks  in  life  do  not  overlook  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  acquire  a  little  money — the  means  of  a 
livelihood — the  wherewithal  to  live  in  some  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. The  ambition  is  laudable,  yet,  I  think,  I  would  say  to 
any  young  man  of  fair  intelligence  and  fair  education,  that  if 
his  hope  in  life  is  to  be  a  money-maker — to  acquire  a  large  fort- 
une— he  had  better  not  pursue  the  profession  of  law.  Indeed, 
the  few  examples  of  men  of  our  profession  who  have  acquired 
large  wealth  seem  to  show  that  they  have  acquired  it  by  quitting 
the  profession,  or  after  they  have  left  it.    It  can  hardly  be  said, 
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for  instance,  that  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company  is  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  nse  the  term  ordinarily,  or  that  the  president  or  vice- 
president  of  some  great  bank  that  controls  large  financial  inter- 
ests, underwriting  million  dollar  bond  issues,  is  a  lawyer,  though 
he  may  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar ;  these  men  may  have  prac- 
ticed, and  practiced  successfully,  but  if  they  have  been  success- 
ful money-makers  their  success  has  been  won,  not  as  lawyers, 
but  as  members  of  boards  of  directors,  as  presidents  of  corpora- 
tions, managers  of  public  enterprises;  and  so  if  a  young  man's 
ambition  is  to  make  money  there  are  many  other  callings  that 
are  more  promising  than  the  legal  profession. 

As  an  off-set  to  this  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  making  of 
money  is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  life.  It  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  there  are  other  things  that  should  come  first.  I  think 
that  among  the  opportunities  of  the  profession,  that  which  will 
afford  one  really  the  most  genuine  satisfaction,  is  the  work  of 
the  calling.  To  be  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem,  with  a 
situation  where  you  are  convinced  that  substantial  and  natural 
justice  is  on  the  side  of  your  client,  a  situation  in  which  you 
are  unable  to  call  to  mind  any  rule  laid  down  in  the  books,  or  any 
decision  of  any  court  that  exactly  fits  your  predicament,  calls  for 
your  best  thought  and  energy;  you  are  compelled  to  get  down 
and  dig  for  days  without  striking  "pay-dirt";  finally  you  work 
out  a  principle  that  ought  to  solve  the  difficulty;  you  have  felt 
it  all  the  time,  but  it  was  sort  of  unformed — chaotic,  perhaps 
more  or  less  nebulous;  after  a  time  you  begin  to  see  it  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  express  it  in  words  in  the  form  of  a  rule, 
and  even  yet  you  haven 't  seen  it  announced  in  any  decision  or  in 
any  text  book.  Finally  you  are  able  to  see  not  only  daylight, 
but  all  the  way  through  it.  You  may  not  earn  a  very  big  fee 
for  that  work  or  you  may,  but  the  triumph  of  having  mastered 
that  problem,  of  having  developed  the  principles  that  solve  the 
difficulty  and  of  having  been  able  to  find  the  authority  to  lay 
before  the  courts,  is  a  satisfaction  that  to  one  who  loves  the 
work  and  loves  the  calling  and  loves  what  it  may  accomplish,  is 
greater  than  anything  money  can  buy. 

That,  however,  is  an  opportunity  to  do  something  that  sim- 
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ply  gives  a  satisfaction  to  yourself.  But  there  are  opportunities 
in  the  profession  that  are  of  a  somewhat  altruistic  character. 
The  thought  of  today  is  rather  divided  between  the  extreme  ego- 
tistic and  the  extreme  altruistic.  We  have  men  in  both  camps; 
we  have  them  going  to  the  extremes — you  need  not  do  that — 
and  yet,  without  becoming  a  fanatic  or  a  crank,  there  is  the  op- 
portunity to  the  lawyer,  in  almost  every  day  of  his  life,  to  ren- 
der a  service  to  someone  besides  himself.  It  may  be  a  brother 
in  the  profession,  who  is  digging  and  who  does  not  know  just  how 
to  go  to  work  to  strike  the  "pay-dirt"  himself,  and  he  takes  up, 
in  visiting,  some  of  your  time  that  you  might  be  putting  to  your 
own  pecuniary  profit,  but  you  may  set  him  on  the  right  road  and 
that  will  reflect  something  to  your  credit,  even  though  the  dis- 
cussing of  his  problem  may  have  gained  you  nothing  except  the 
satisfaction  gained  by  his  success.  These  are  minor  oppor- 
tunities, you  may  think,  and  yet  they  are  of  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  success. 

The  duties  of  the  profession  are  numerous,  yet  you  must  try 
to  discharge  them  in  the  light  of  first  principles.  The  lawyer's 
first  duty  is  to  his  client,  and  I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  prejudice  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  thing  that  the 
lawyer  first  thinks  of.  There  may  be  exceptions ;  there  may  be 
times  when  a  question  is  presented  to  a  lawyer  who  has  charge 
of  a  troublesome  piece  of  litigation,  doubtful  perhaps  in  its  out- 
come, and  he  may  wonder  whether  he  ought  to  try  to  adjust  the 
controversy  amicably.  There  may  be  some  in  the  profession 
whose  first  thought  is  whether  a  settlement  will  be  better  for 
them,  or  whether  they  had  better  go  on  through  and  earn,  per- 
haps, a  larger  fee  in  the  trial.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the 
number  of  lawyers  who  think  first  of  themselves  and  secondly 
of  their  clients  is  exceedingly  small.  In  saying  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  their  standards  are  necessarily  superior  to  the 
standards  of  other  professional  men  or  of  business  men,  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  loyalty  to  the  interests  of 
your  client  will  invariably  develop,  independently  of  your  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  a  mental  attitude  and  view-point  toward 
the  matter  in  hand  which  makes  you  think  only  of  the  interests 
of  your  client,  and  that  is  the  lawyer's  first  duty.    Yet  in  the 
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discharge  of  that  duty  he  must  not  forget  that  he  has  others.  He 
has  duties  to  the  court,  he  has  duties  to  the  public  and  he  has  a 
duty  generally  to  his  profession  to  so  demean  himself,  in  court 
and  out  of  it,  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  as  to  reflect  credit  on  his  profession.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  such  opportunities. 

Let  me  offer  some  words  of  encouragement  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  law  school,  and  I  give  you  this  from  my  own 
personal  experience  as  a  law  student.  The  first  law  book  I 
undertook  to  read  was  practically  as  Greek  to  me.  It  was  a 
new  language.  I  could  see  the  words  and  pronounce  them,  but 
they  conveyed  no  information.  The  second  book  was  not  quite 
so  hard  and  the  third  one  was  a  little  easier.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  beginners  that  your  first  year  in  school  is  bound  to  be  your 
hardest.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  last  years  seem  to  be 
the  hardest  because  of  your  wasting  some  of  the  first  year  and 
you  are  compelled  to  work  exceptionally  hard  the  last  year  to 
catch  up,  or,  through  no  fault  of  his,  a  man  may  have  been  de- 
nied some  of  the  benefits  of  the  first  and  second  year's  work  and 
then  he  has  to  work  exceptionally  hard.  These  are  abnormal 
conditions — I  speak  of  normal  ones.  In  normal  conditions  your 
first  year  is  the  hardest  because  you  are  not  only  charged  with 
the  task  of  learning  a  new  science,  but  you  are  compelled,  too,  to 
learn  the  language  of  that  science,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  quite 
strange  to  you.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  much  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  law.  We  have  some  words,  many  words,  that  have 
acquired  a  very  technical  significance,  so  technical,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  other  word,  or  group  of  words,  that  will  quite  express 
the  same  shade  of  legal  significance.  In  your  first  year  it  will 
be  very  hard  for  you  to  appreciate  that.  Taking  up  one  subject 
and  another,  you  will  find  that  you  have  acquired  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  at. the  same  time  have  acquired 
some  little  facility  in  the  language  in  which  the  science  is  writ- 
ten. Then  what  you  learn  of  the  first  subject  comes  to  your 
aid  in  studying  another.  I  would  say  then  to  the  first  year  men 
that  you  are  attempting  the  hardest  part  of  your  work  this  year. 
If  you  get  through  that  with  reasonable  success  you  will  find 
your  progress  facilitated.     You  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
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language  of  the  law  and  whatever  you  acquire  from  one  subject 
you  will  find  coming  to  your  aid  in  another. 

So  I  bid  the  first  year  men  a  welcome  to  our  law  school  and 
those  who  have  been  with  us  I  welcome  back,  trusting  that  you 
will  all  work  diligently  and  enter  the  profession  determined  to 
reflect  credit  upon  your  Alma  Mater  and  upon  the  law. 
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N  THE  popular  mind  no  star  is  more  deserving  of  the 
appellation  " fixed' '  than  the  polar  star.  We  are  told 
that  the  sailor  steers  his  ship,  and  the  explorer  finds 
his  way,  by  the  aid  of  this  celestial  beacon.  It  is 
always  in  the  same  place,  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  for  it  knows  neither  diurnal  or  annual  motion. 
And  its  brilliancy  also  is  so  invariable  that  one  of 
the  foremost  astronomers  of  the  country  does  not  hes- 
itate to  say  that  "it  is  perhaps  the  star  in  all  the  sky 
of  whose  constancy  in  light  we  may  be  most  certain. ' ' 
Shakespeare  makes  Caesar  say : 


"But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 

Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks, 

They  are  all  fire,  and  everyone  doth  shine ; 

But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place." 


However,  in  spite  of  the  universal  persuasion  concerning  the 
immobility  and  invariability  of  the  polar  star,  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light  which  force  us  reluctantly  to  relinquish  one  by 
one  all  our  conceptions  regarding  this  star.  Modern  science 
declares  it  to  be  neither  immovable  nor  invariable.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  evidence. 

The  immovability  of  the  polar  star  is  due  entirely  to  its 
position.  It  is  situated  at  that  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  in 
which  the  latter  is  pierced  by  the  earth's  axis,  or  in  less  technical 
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language  it  is  directly  overhead  to  an  observer  at  the  earth's 
north  pole.  This  is  the  position  the  unaided  eye  would  give  this 
star.  Instrumental  observation,  however,  shows  that  Polaris  is 
not  exactly  at  the  pole,  but  about  a  degree  and  a  sixth  away  from 
it.  It  is  therefore  not  even  diurnally  immovable,  but  revolves 
every  twenty-four  hours  in  a  circle  about  the  true  pole  as  every 
other  star  does  except  that  the  circle  it  moves  in  is  very  small. 
For  this  reason  its  apparent  speed  across  the  field  of  view  of  a 
fixed  telescope  is  extremely  slow,  so  much  so  that  when  this  field 
of  view  is  not  provided  with  wires  or  threads,  several  minutes 
of  observation  would  not  detect  any  motion. 

Spherical  astronomy  treats  the  heavens  like  a  sphere,  and 
therefore  the  diurnal  motion  of  stars  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
diurnal  motion  of  points  on  the  earth's  surface  or  on  a  globe. 
When  we  turn  a  globe  about  its  axis,  we  see  that  while  the 
angular  velocity  of  all  points  is  necessarily  the  same,  the  linear 
speed,  miles  per  hour,  or  inches  per  second,  is  greater  the  farther 
they  are  from  the  axis  or  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  equator. 

In  the  Creighton  Observatory  transit  there  is  a  system  of 
spider  lines  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  apart.  An  equatorial  star 
runs  the  interval  in  three  and  a  half  seconds,  but  Polaris  is  fifty 
times  slower  and  requires  very  nearly  three  minutes.  On  ac- 
count of  this  slow  motion  it  remains  in  the  field  of  view  more 
than  an  hour,  and  is  therefore  seen  without  much  dimcutly  in  a 
clear  sky  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  this  star  remain  behind  the  spider  line  for  several  seconds, 
and  even  sometimes,  because  of  the  lateral  refraction  of  light 
in  our  atmosphere,  to  cross  the  same  wire  three  times  instead 
of  only  once,  actually  going  backward  and  recrossing  the  wire 
after  its  first  transit,  and  then  passing  it  a  third  time.  This 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  measurement 
that  often  beset  an  astronomer. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  while  Polaris  is  so 
near  the  true  pole,  and  for  that  reason  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
all  observers  that  use  small  or  portable  instruments,  it  is  not, 
however,  the  nearest  star  to  the  pole,  since  the  American  Ehpe- 
meris  gives  at  least  two  seventh  magnitude  stars  that  are  closer 
and  fit  for  instrumental  use. 
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The  polar  star  is  subject  also  to  a  secular  variation,  called 
precession  and  nutation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  getting 
nearer  to  the  true  pole,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  pole  is  get- 
ting nearer  to  it.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  for 
centuries,  in  fact.  The  true  pole  is  moving  in  a  small  circle 
about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  that  is  that  point  of  a  diameter 
through  which  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit 
instead  of  to  the  plane  of  its  equator.  It  will  require  25,000 
years  for  the  true  pole  to  run  the  circumference  of  this  circle. 
It  will  be  nearest  to  our  present  pole  star  in  about  the  year 
2100,  then  it  will  move  away,  and  after  some  centuries  the  star 
must  lose  its  appellation  and  be  known  only  as  Alpha  Ursae 
Minoris. 

The  motion  just  mentioned  is,  however,  not  in  a  perfect 
circle,  but  very  nearly  so.  Its  variations  are  well  known  to 
astronomers. 

As  if  all  these  different  movements  were  not  sufficiently 
involved,  astronomers  have  discovered  another  complication.  All 

the  motions  of  the  polar  star  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
occasioned  by  the  relation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  the  shift- 
ing of  this  axis  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Now  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  this  axis  shifts  within  the  earth  itself  in  a  manner 
explained  in  the  first  issue  of  The  Creighton  Chronicle,  Volume 
I,  Number  1,  October,  1909.  The  consequence  is  that  the  dis- 
tances of  places  on  earth  from  what  a  mathematician  would  call 
the  instantaneous  pole  are  constantly  changing ;  within  such  nar- 
row limits,  however,  that  they  do  not  exceed  sixty  feet.  This 
means  a  variation  of  latitude,  and  as  a  further  consequence  a 
change  in  the  apparent  positions  of  all  stars,  the  polar  star  in- 
cluded. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  this  catalogue  of  motions  to 
which  the  polar  star  is  subject.  All  those  described  so  far  are 
due  to  the  motions  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  not  to  the  star  itself. 
To  these  apparent  motions  we  must  now  add  the  true  ones.  They 
are  of  two  kinds.  First,  Polaris  is  a  double  star,  its  companions 
being  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  while  it  itself  is  of  the  second. 
Both  stars  are  therefore  obliged  to  move  about  their  common 
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center  of  gravity.     This  causes  a  small  lateral  shift  of  both 
stars. 

The  second  is  a  motion  directly  towards  or  away  from  the 
earth  as  the  spectroscope  shows.  We  now  come  to  the  second 
part  of  this  paper,  the  variability  of  the  light  of  the  polar  star. 
This  discovery  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Hertzsprung  and  occa- 
sioned astronomers  a  somewhat  painful  surprise,  since  in  the 
world-renowned  Harvard  College  Photometry  this  star  had  al- 
ways been  the  standard  of  reference.  The  extremely  slow  di- 
urnal motion  of  Polaris  enabled  the  Harvard  observers  to  keep 
one  telescope  fixed  upon  it,  while  a  second  one  was  directed  to  an 
other  star  whose  brightness  was  to  be  determined.  Both  tele- 
scopes were  placed  horizontally  facing  the  east,  and  provided 
with  inclined  mirrors  outside  their  object  glasses.  While  one  ob- 
server set  one  mirror  upon  a  star  about  to  cross  the  meridian,  a 
second  observer  saw  the  image  of  this  star  alongside  that  of 
Polaris  in  the  same  field  of  view,  and  by  turning  what  opticians 
call  a  Nicol  prism,  he  could  find  four  positions  in  which  the  light 
of  both  stars  was  exactly  equal.  The  first  observer  noted  these 
positions  so  that  the  second  one  could  keep  his  eye  at  the  tele- 
scopes. 

Another  method  employed  at  Harvard  by  Edward  S.  King 
(Popular  Astronomy  for  October)  consisted  "in  photographing 
ten  to  twenty  stars  with  Polaris  on  the  same  plate,  at  such  foci 
that  all  the  images  should  be  of  nearly  equal  density.  A  few 
extra  images  of  Polaris,  made  at  other  foci,  so  that  some  images 
would  be  darker  and  others  fainter  than  the  average  for  the 
plate,  gave  an  accurate  scale  of  magnitudes." 

With  their  inborn  or  acquired  scientific  acumen  the  Har- 
vard observers  had  taken  the  precaution  to  use  as  their  ultimate 
standard  of  reference  not  Polaris  alone,  but  a  large  body  of 
stars,  although  they  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Polaris  was 
variable.  By  thus  correcting  for  possible  errors  of  observa- 
tion, they  providentially  eliminated  a  real  source  of  error.  For 
this  reason  the  discovery  of  the  variability  of  their  standard 
star  did  not  cause  them  any  alarm,  and  years  and  years  of  valu- 
able work  called  for  no  correction  whatever.     The  variations  of 
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the  polar  star  are  confined  to  about  one-sixth  of  a  magnitude, 
and  are  nearly  equal  to  the  difference  in  brightness  of  the  two 
lower  stars  in  the  bowl  of  the  Big  Dipper.  Let  the  reader  on  a 
clear  night  try  to  see  whether  he  can  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween these  two  stars.  The  period  is  nearly  four  days,  that  is, 
accurately,  3.9683  days.  The  true  cause  of  the  variations  is  not 
yet  known. 


MOUTH  HYGIENE. 

*A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S. 
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"There  is  not  one  single  thing  more  important  to  the  public  in  the  whole 
range  of  hygiene  than  the  hygiene  of  the  mouth." — Osier. 


|VERYBODY  knows  that  the  teeth  play  an  important 
part  in  preparing  food  for  digestion,  that  the  admix- 
ture of  saliva  with  the  food  in  proper  quantities  is 
highly  desirable  if  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  di- 
gestive process,  that  diseased  teeth  are  frequently  the 
seat  of  severe  pain,  that  many  of  our  most  dangerous 
diseases  are  caused  by  bacteria  that  enter  the  body 
by  way  of  the  mouth,  and  that  the  mouth  itself  is  a 
breeding  place  for  disease  germs,  and  one  might  sup- 
pose that  knowing  these  things  everybody  would  recognize  the 
importance  of  mouth  hygiene,  but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  public  receives  its  instruction  in  matters  of  health 
and  hygiene  almost  entirely  from  physicians,  and  physicians  as 
a  rule  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  mouth  and  teeth,  leaving  that 
field  for  the  dentists.  On  the  other  hand,  dentists  are  very  apt 
to  think  they  have  discharged  their  entire  duty  when  they  have 
put  the  teeth  of  their  patients  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
fail  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  mouth  to  systemic  condi- 
tions, the  result  being  that  people  are  left  uninstructed  in  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  importance. 

Every  physician  knows  that  health  and  life  depend  upon 
nutrition,  that  nutrition  depends  upon  digestion,  and  digestion 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  proper  mastication  and  insalivation  of 
food,  but  fundamental  as  these  facts  may  be  to  him  he  fails  to 
make  full  use  of  them  in  his  daily  practice.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  examining  an  ap- 
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plicant  for  life  insurance,  where  pursuit  and  future  health  and 
the  probable  duration  of  life  are  the  questions  at  issue,  he  mea- 
sures and  weighs  the  body,  examines  the  heart  and  lungs,  ana- 
lyzes the  secretions  of  the  kidneys  and  subjects  the  applicant  to 
a  grilling  cross-examination  as  to  his  personal  history  and  that 
of  his  immediate  ancestors,  after  which  he  turns  in  a  report  with- 
out having  even  looked  into  the  mouth.  The  teeth  may  be  in 
perfect  condition  or  so  disorganized  as  to  be  practically  useless, 
the  mouth  may  be  clean  or  the  teeth  covered  with  filth — pus 
may  be  exuding  from  the  gums  and  every  mouthful  of  food  swal- 
lowed may  be  carrying  into  the  stomach  millions  of  bacteria,  but 
to  him,  as  an  official  examiner,  these  things  are  like  the  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  examiners  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  experts  in  matters  affecting  health,  and  that 
they  are  supposed  to  be  in  advance  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
medical  profession  in  matters  of  hygiene,  since  such  matters 
affect  the  policyholders  of  the  companies  that  employ  them,  it  is 
evident  that  oral  conditions  have  not  received  from  physicians 
the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  most  common  result  of  neglect  of  the  mouth  is  decay 
of  the  teeth.  The  active  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  hard 
dental  tissues  is  lactic  acid  produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
starch  and  sugar.  Particles  of  bread,  potatoes,  candy  and  simi- 
lar substances  lodge  between  the  teeth  and  about  their  nicks,  and 
in  a  few  hours,  through  the  action  of  the  micro-organisms  which 
are  always  present  in  the  mouth,  undergo  fermentation.  Now  if 
after  each  meal  all  particles  of  food  are  removed  by  the  use  of 
a  toothbrush,  a  toothpick,  if  necessary,  and  the  thorough  rinsing 
of  the  mouth  with  water,  there  can  be  no  fermentation  and  no 
decay.  Particles  of  meat  lodged  between  the  teeth  and  pressing 
upon  the  gum  tissue  are  the  cause  of  more  immediate  discomfort 
than  particles  of  starchy  matter.  They  rapidly  undergo  changes 
of  a  putrifactive  nature  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  moisture 
and  bacteria  of  the  mouth,  the  final  products  of  decomposition 
being  offensive  to  sight,  smell  and  taste,  but  these  products  are 
alkaline  instead  of  acid  in  character,  and  have  no  action  upon 
the  hard  structures  of  the  teeth.     They  have  a  decidedly  injuri- 
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ous  effect,  however,  upon  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth.  The 
gums  are  forced  from  the  nicks  of  the  teeth  and  gradually  lose 
their  tone,  the  membrane  surrounding  the  roots  of  the  teeth  be- 
comes diseased,  the  bony  process  that  supports  the  teoth  and 
forms  their  sockets  is  absorbed  and  finally  the  teeth  loosen  and 
fall  out.  From  the  standpoint,  therefore,  of  tooth  preservation 
the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  mouth  at  frequent  intervals  and 
the  removal  of  all  food  particles  lodged  about  them  and  between 
them  is  highly  important. 

When  we  consider  the  mouth  as  a  focus  of  infection  a  field 
of  still  greater  interest  is  opened  up.  Whether  the  infection 
be  direct  through  the  contact  of  the  bacteria  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  whether  it  be  through  the  absorption  of  toxins  from 
mucous  surfaces,  results  of  the  most  serious  character  may  fol- 
low neglect  of  the  hygiene  of  the  mouth.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  mouths,  clean  or  dirty,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  contain  an 
immense  number  of  micro-organisms,  many  of  which  are  harm- 
less, but  some  of  which  are  capable  of  producing  disease.  Dur- 
ing mastication  these  bacteria  mingle  with  the  food  and  are 
swallowed  with  it.  In  addition  to  the  bacteria  normally  found 
in  the  mouth,  others  such  as  the  pneumococcus  that  causes  pneu- 
monia, and  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  are  frequently  found  in 
the  mouths  of  healthy  individuals.  Of  course  there  are  many 
others  which  are  taken  into  the  mouth  with  food  or  water  and 
find  a  lodgment  there. 

.  That  disease  does  not  more  frequently  result  either  from 
direct  contact  of  bacteria  with  the  tissues  of  the  mouth,  or  from 
their  introduction  into  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  is  due 
to  the  natural  defences  of  the  body.  In  the  mouth,  for  instance, 
the  constant  secretion  and  swallowing  of  saliva  has  the  tendency 
to  wash  the  bacteria  into  the  stomach,  where  most  of  them  are 
destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice.  There  is  also  a  constant  desqua- 
mation going  on  whereby  the  superficial  layers  of  cells  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  continually  being  shed,  carrying  with 
them  the  attached  bacteria.  In  the  mouth,  too,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  body,  special  blood  and  tissue  cells  wage  relent- 
less war  upon  bacteria,  and  what  is  perhaps  most  interesting  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  mutual  antagonism  be- 
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tween  the  organisms  that  commonly  exist  in  the  mouth  and  those 
that  are  only  occasionally  found  there,  the  result  being  that  the 
intruders  are  usually  overcome  in  a  short  time. 

The  number  of  micro-organisms  necessary  to  produce  such 
a  disease  as  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia  is  not  known,  but  all 
authorities  agree  that  the  danger  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
and  virulence  of  the  bacteria.  Now  the  number  of  disease  pro- 
ducing organisms  is  enormously  greater  in  an  unclean  mouth 
than  in  a  clean  one.  Moreover  the  bacteria  in  a  filthy  mouth  are 
likely  to  be  much  more  virulent  than  in  one  that  is  well  k]ept,  and 
some  that  ordinarily  are  harmless  may  take  on  a  pathogenic 
character  under  filthy  conditions.  The  maintenance  of  a  cleanly 
condition  of  the  mouth,  therefore,  bears  a  relation  to  the  health 
of  an  individual  similar  to  that  of  the  maintenance  of  clean 
streets,  alleys  and  back  yards  to  the  health  of  a  city.  No  one 
imagines  that  all  the  disease  germs  are  removed  or  destroyed 
in  either  case,  but  disease  is  much  less  likely  to  occur  under 
cleanly  than  filthy  conditions,  and  if  it  does  occur  is  less  likely  to 
be  of  a  virulent  type. 

In  addition  to  decay  of  the  teeth,  which  is  almost  always 
present,  the  general  effect  of  a  lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  mouth 
is  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
sooner  or  later  extends  to  the  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  causing  the  disease  commonly  known  as  pyor- 
rhea. If  the  teeth  are  badly  decayed  there  may  also  be  abscesses 
discharging  pus.  To  these  general  conditions  the  name  oral 
sepsis  has  been  given.  These  conditions  in  themselves  are  seri- 
ous enough,  but  unfortunately  the  secondary  effects  are  some- 
times even  more  serious.  One  of  the  most  common  results  is  the 
backward  extension  of  the  infection  and  the  involvement  of  the 
tonsils.  Another  is  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 
This  is  important,  as  such  glands  are  very  liable  to  become  tuber- 
culous. Infection  may  also  extend  to  the  orbit,  by  way  of  the 
antrum,  or  to  the  ear  via  the  eustachian  tube. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  far-reaching  effect  of  oral 
sepsis  is  found  in  its  influence  upon  the  digestive  tract.  When 
the  mouth  is  in  an  unclean  and  unhealthy  condition  the  number 
of  bacteria  is  enormouslv  increased  and  the  saliva  is  infected. 
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The  food,  mixed  with  the  infected  saliva,  and  usually  imper- 
fectly masticated,  passes  into  the  stomach  loaded  with  bacteria. 
Here  the  infected  food  undergoes  excessive  fermentation  with 
the  result  that  sooner  or  later  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  set  up.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions the  gastric  juice  destroys  most  of  the  organisms  that  en- 
ter the  stomach,  but  one  effect  of  the  inflammation  is  to  lessen 
the  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  destroy  bacteria  so  that  larger 
numbers  of  them  find  their  way  into  the  intestines,  the  lining  of 
which  becomes  infected.  With  a  more  or  less  general  infection 
of  the  entire  digestive  tract  a  large  amount  of  tonic  or  poisonous 
matter  is  produced,  the  absorption  of  which  may  give  rise  to 
diseased  conditions  of  a  general  nature. 

Pathologists  tell  us  that  many  obscure  diseased  conditions 
are  due  to  the  absorption  of  bacteria  and  toxins  from  mucous 
surfaces  and  that  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  is  the  most  import- 
ant source  of  infection.  There  is  also  an  increasing  tendency  to 
regard  the  mouth  as  the  primary  source  of  the  septic  condition. 
To  those,  however,  who  have  never  given  the  subject  much  con- 
sideration it  is  almost  startling  to  find  such  a  statement  as  this 
in  a  recent  work  on  pathology:  " There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  those  ill-defined  conditions  embraced  by  the 
terms  i chronic  rheumatism '  and  ' muscular  rheumatism'  owe 
their  origin  to  sepsis,  and  that  the  focus  of  infection  is  often  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  find  that  such  condi- 
tions clear  up  with  the  removal  of  the  oral  sepsis. ' ' 

Much  has  been  done  within  the  past  few  years  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  importance  of  mouth  hygiene,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  number  of  people  who  absolutely  neg- 
lect their  mouths  is  appalling.  Education,  however,  will  remedy 
this  condition  in  time.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  physi- 
cians will  look  at  the  teeth  as  well  as  the  tongues  of  their  pa- 
tients, when  dentists  will  realize  that  they  are  practicing  a 
branch  of  medicine  intimately  related  to  health,  when  every 
child  will  receive  instruction  in  mouth  hygiene,  and  when  the 
toilet  of  the  mouth  will  receive  as  careful  attention  as  the  toilet 
of  the  face.  When  that  day  comes  we  will  have  taken  a  long 
step  forward. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  A  CASE 
FOR  TRIAL. 

*C.  J.  Smyth,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 


NE  of  the  first  things  necessary,  in  fact  the  condition 
I    1  precedent  to  the  preparation  of  a  case  for  trial,  is 

procuring  the  client.  Now,  I  do  not  profess  to  tell 
you  how  that  will  be  done,  but  assuming  that  you  have 
a  client  and  he  comes  into  your  office  in  regard  to 
bringing  a  lawsuit,  how  are  you  to  treat  the  matter! 
You  should  first  listen  to  his  story  and  after  he  has 
finished  telling  it  you  should  then  question  him  close- 
ly and  get  from  him  an  accurate  statement  with  re- 
spect to  every  element  in  his  case.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  law  that  you  think  should  govern,  you  should  ques- 
tion him  with  respect  to  these  principles.  If  you  have  a  sten- 
ographer have  your  client's  statement  taken  down  in  shorthand. 
If  you  think  there  is  any  loop-hole  in  it,  question  him  closely 
until  you  have  gotten  everything  that  you  think  is  in  the  case. 
Do  not  limit  your  inquiries  to  what  may  favor  his  case.  Go  into 
the  matters  which  you  think  may  be  against  him.  Get  the  whole 
case. 

Having  learned  all  the  facts,  if  you  feel  entirely  familiar 
with  the  law  applicable  you  may  express  an  opinion;  if  you  do 
not,  simply  say  to  your  client,  ' '  I  will  make  a  study  of  this  mat- 
ter and  tell  you  later  what  I  think  about  it. ' '  But  do  not  express 
an  opinion  until  you  feel  absolutely  sure  both  as  to  the  facts  and 
the  law. 

The  client  withdraws  from  your  office  and  you  proceed  with 
your  investigation  and  reflection.  Having  the  facts  and  the 
principles  of  law  clearly  in  mind  and  being  willing  to  undertake 
the  case,  you  should  then  notify  your  client  that  you  will  repre- 
sent him.    Now  comes  the  task  of  drawing  your  pleadings.    Here 
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I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  thoroughly  understanding 
your  case  before  you  attempt  to  draw  your  pleadings.  Every 
case  has  certain  elements  in  it.  You  should  in  the  beginning  set 
those  elements  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  their  logical  sequence. 
Then  see  whether  or  not  you  have  the  facts  to  meet  those  ele- 
ments. If  you  have,  proceed  to  draw  your  pleadings,  first  stating 
the  facts  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Court  as  to  the  first  element, 
then  as  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  your  petition. 

A  good  pleader  first  analyzes  his  case  thoroughly,  and  then 
synthesizes  it  by  putting  together  the  elements  in  their  proper 
order.    Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this  process. 

In  drawing  your  pleadings,  as  I  said,  you  should  state  the 
elements  in  their  logical  sequence.  Take  for  instance  an  action 
sounding  in  tort  for  negligence.  You  should  first  state  the  busi- 
ness of  the  defendant,  then  the  relation  of  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff — for  instance,  that  he  was  an  employee  engaged  in  a 
certain  department.  The  next  allegation  should  set  out  the  facts 
which  show  that  the  employer  neglected  to  perform  his  duty  to 
the  employee.  Of  course,  you  do  not  state  the  duty  because  that 
is  a  matter  of  law  which  it  is  improper  to  plead,  but  you  state 
the  facts  showing  the  negligence,  and  then  you  plead  that  the 
plaintiff  was  injured  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  You 
should  set  out  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  and  the  damage  suf- 
fered, concluding  your  petition  with  a  prayer  for  relief.  Be 
careful  that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  statement  of  a  mere  con- 
clusion of  fact  or  a  mere  conclusion  of  law;  your  pleadings 
should  set  out  the  operative  facts — some  call  them  "ultimate 
facts,"  I  prefer  the  word  " operative, ' '  the  facts  that  go  to  show 
the  gist  of  the  action.  Do  not  wait  until  the  other  side  has  filed 
a  motion  against  you  to  "make  more  definite  and  certain." 
Don't  wait  for  your  adversary  to  correct  your  pleadings.  To  do 
that  is  to  fall  into  a  slovenly  way  of  doing  business,  because  if 
your  pleadings  are  improperly  drawn  it  is  proof  that  you  have 
not  thought  accurately  with  regard  to  your  case.  Don't  ever 
rely,  in  drawing  your  pleadings,  upon  the  possible  or  probable 
mistakes  of  your  opponent.  Proceed  on  the  theory  that  he  will 
be  "up  to  snuff, ' '  and  then  you  will  be  ready  for  him. 

Once  your  petition  is  properly  drawn,  the  next  task  is  to 
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get  your  evidence.  You  don't  have  to  bother  much  about  that 
until  an  answer  has  been  filed,  but  when  it  is  filed,  examine  it 
carefully  and  see  that  there  is  no  ambiguous  statement  in  it. 
If  you  find  any  phrase  in  the  answer  that  is  ambiguous  make  a 
request  for  an  order  to  require  your  opponent  to  make  his  peti- 
tion more  definite  and  certain.  I  would  not  advise  that  you  be 
too  quick  to  file  demurrers.  If  the  answer  is  not  clearly  open  to 
a  demurrer,  don't  file  it,  because  to  do  so  means  that  you  should 
be  prepared  to  defend  the  demurrer  and  very  often  your  defense 
of  a  demurrer,  made  after  several  days  of  labor,  if  you  are  a 
careful  lawyer,  has  but  one  result,  namely,  to  educate  your  op- 
ponent— you  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  educate  him.  As 
soon  as  you  have  had  your  demurrer  sustained  he  will  ask  for 
leave  to  amend  and  will  get  it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  then  goes 
to  his  office  and  avails  himself  of  all  your  effort.  I  prefer  not  to 
file  a  demurrer  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  defect  upon  the 
trial.  Of  course,  I  am  not  forgetting  that,  the  court  will  construe 
pleadings  in  favor  of  the  pleader,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  my 
chances  upon  that  rather  than  educate  the  other  side.  You  don't 
owe  a  duty  to  the  other  side  and  it  is  not  bad  practice  to  let  him 
look  out  for  himself  and  prepare  his  own  case. 

Now  you  come  to  the  question  of  your  testimony.  In  pre- 
paring your  evidence  let  this  be  your  rule,  never  to  put  a  witness 
upon  the  stand  until  you  have  questioned  him  fully,  not  through 
your  client,  but  personally;  of  course,  if  you  have  an  associate 
it  is  very  well  to  rely  upon  him,  but  if  you  have  not  an  associate, 
you  should  see  every  witness,  talk  to  him  and  have  a  clear  under- 
standing in  respect  to  what  his  testimony  is  to  be.  If  you  can't 
get  him  to  come  to  your  office,  go  to  his  house  or  place  of  busi- 
ness, but  see  him  at  all  events.  It  is  a  poor  excuse  to  say,  when 
a  witness  has  disappointed  you  upon  the  stand,  "Your  Honor, 
I  didn't  expect  this  witness  to  testify  that  way."  It  is  a  poor 
rule  to  let  a  witness  go  on  the  stand  and  when  asked  a  certain 
question  answer,  "Why,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it."  It 
is  poor  consolation  to  you  if  a  witness  answers  differently  than 
you  expected.  You  have  no  right  to  expect  any  answer  until  you 
talk  to  your  witness.  It  is  very  important  that  you  should  go 
over  his  testimony  with  him.    First  get  your  side  of  the  case  and 
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then  go  over  with  him  the  questions  that  the  defendant  's  counsel 
will  be  apt  to  ask.  Cross-examine  the  witness,  not  in  an  offensive 
way,  of  course,  but  tell  him  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  do 
tihis  in  order  that  he  be  prepared.  Very  often  a  case  is  lost 
because  a  witness  hasn't  thought  about  it  or  discussed  it  recent- 
ly. He  has  witnessed  some  transaction  a  year  or  two  before  the 
trial,  you  call  him  into  court  without  any  previous  examination 
and  when  he  testifies  you  are  disappointed.  He  has  not  thought 
about  your  case  and  he  is  not  certain  about  it.  His  answers  will 
show  this  uncertainty  and  are  apt  to  lose  your  case,  whereas  if 
you  had  discussed  the  whole  matter  with  the  witness  and  brought 
it  all  back  to  his  mind  he  would  have  answered  positively  and 
quickly,  without  any  hesitancy,  the  jury  would  have  said  to  them- 
selves, ' '  This  man  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  we  believe 
him." 

Having  prepared  your  witness  there  is  another  duty  to  per- 
form. You  should  never  go  into  court,  certainly  not  into  a 
court  of  record,  until  you  have  briefed  your  case,  not  only  in 
your  mind  but  on  paper,  supporting  every  point  by  authorities. 
Put  your  brief  away  in  your  files  and  when  you  go  to  court  it 
will  be  ready.  The  other  side  may  raise  a  question  on  this  or 
that  point,  but  if  they  do,  turn  to  your  brief  and  cite  your  author- 
ities. If  you  have  prepared  the  case  hurriedly  in  your  mind  you 
may  be  lost,  but  if  you  have  it  properly  briefed  when  you  go 
into  court  you  can  present  an  argument  on  any  phase  of  the 
question  and  be  able  to  say  to  the  judge,  "Your  Honor,  this  is 
what  I  am  contending  for.  Here  are  the  cases  to  support  my 
contention."  When  I  was  Attorney  General  I  often  listened  to 
arguments  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  by  attorneys  who 
were  not  sure  of  their  position  and  have  heard  the  Court  ask, 
"Well,  Mr.  Smith,  isn't  this  the  proposition  you  are  contending 
for?"  and  Mr.  Smith  would  hem  and  haw  and  cough  and  dodge 
the  question.  The  fact  is  Mr.  Smith  was  afraid  to  answer  one 
way  or  the  other  because  he  was  not  sure.  This  hesitancy  is 
always  proof  that  a  man  has  not  studied  his  case  properly,  for 
if  he  has  a  real  grasp  of  it,  he  will  say, '  *  No,  Your  Honor,  that  is 
not  the  proposition  I  am  contending  for — it  is  this,"  and  then 
he  will  go  on  with  hammer  and  tongs  to  establish  his  proposi- 
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tion.  You  cannot  do  that  though  unless  you  have  a  brief  pre- 
pared. It  is  preparation  that  makes  a  strong  lawyer  in  court; 
without  it,  he  will  be  a  weak,  hesitating,  indifferent,  undecided 
advocate. 

One  more  suggestion  and  I  am  done.  You  should  always 
commence  your  investigation  by  seeking  to  determine  what  is 
right.  You  should  reflect  that  you  have  to  defend  your  position 
with  full  responsibility  for  your  course,  and  you  should  there- 
fore ask  yourself — is  this  right!  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
propositions  which  are  legally  right  are  also  morally  right  and 
you  should,  therefore,  inquire  at  the  outset  whether  what  you 
are  asked  to  do  is  right,  whether  it  is  reasonable,  whether  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  if  you  are  able 
to  say  "Yes,  that  is  right,  it  is  reasonable,  it  is  common  sense, 
it  is  just;"  then  you  are  on  the  right  track.  If  you  cannot 
measure  it  by  these  standards,  look  out,  you  are  on  thin  ice,  and 
you  will  surely  fall  through  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  your 
cause,  your  client  and  yourself. 

Following  these  general  rules  you  will  master  your  case  and 
being  a  master  of  your  case  you  will  then  be  able  to  assist  the 
Court  in  administering  justice. 
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SERVICE. 

Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 


HE  College  of  Law  is  the  only  department  of  the 
University  which  offers  instruction  at  night  as  well 
as  in  the  day.  During  the  last  five  years  its  enroll- 
ment has  more  than  trebled  though  the  entrance  re- 
quirements have  been  advanced  and  the  tuition  in- 
creased. It  has  a  splendid  library  worth  $20,000  and 
is  unique  for  its  higiily  developed  system  of  moot 
courts  in  which  the  students  are  trained  to  apply  their 
knowledge.  The  school  maintains  a  Model  House, 
fashioned  after  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
public  speaking,  parliamentary  practice  and  legislation  are 
taught.  The  Creighton  diploma  admits  to  practice  and  the  in- 
stitution enjoys  the  distinction  of  membership  in  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  into  which  only  thirty-six  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  schools  of  the  country  have  found  admis- 
sion. Carrying  out  the  idea  of  service,  the  night  sessions  of  the 
course  have  been  so  arranged  that  business  men  may  attend  and 
thus  supplement  their  work  by  such  law  courses  as  bear  on  their 
particular  lines.  Moreover,  deserving,  serious-minded  students 
who  are  financially  handicapped  may  obtain  suitable  employ- 
ment during  the  day  and  by  attending  the  night  sessions  fit  them- 
selves for  the  bar,  or,  if  they  prefer,  for  business.  The  night 
school,  however,  is  not  designed  to  afford  an  easy  means  of  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  The  same  requirements  apply  to  both  the 
schools  save  that  the  night  men  must  take  four  years'  instruc- 
tion instead  of  three,  as  in  the  day  school,  if  they  would  com- 
plete the  course. 

The  College  of  Dentistry,  the  largest  in  Nebraska,  is  one 
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of  the  best  equipped  in  the  country,  its  infirmary  alone  having 
$10,000  worth  of  operating  chairs  for  student  use.  The  same 
idea  of  service  prevails  here,  and  every  year  thousands  of  de- 
serving patients  are  treated,  no  charge  being  made  in  any  case 
except  for  material.  Realizing  the  importance  of  properly  car- 
ing for  children's  teeth,  the  college  has  gladly  donated  the  ser- 
vices of  its  operators  to  those  institutions  which  house  dependent 
children. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy,  also  the  largest  in  the  state,  has 
its  own  specially  constructed  building,  in  which  there  are  splen- 
didly equipped  laboratories,  lecture  halls  and  reading  rooms. 
The  students  co-operate  with  the  doctors  in  the  medical  college 
and  fill  the  prescriptions  for  the  Free  Dispensary  Clinic.  Though 
all  of  the  professional  colleges  are  open  to  women,  more  enroll 
in  Pharmacy  than  in  all  the  others  combined. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  usual  degrees  A.  B., 
B.  S.,  B.  Litt.,  and  A.  M.  are  conferred,  and  extensive  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  in  pedagogical  courses  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
state  teachers'  certificates  are  conferred  through  courtesy  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

At  the  present  time  a  complete  Summer  School  is  being  or- 
ganized to  give  instruction  in  all  subjects  required  for  state 
teachers'  certificates  by  the  states  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced courses  in  all  of  the  colleges.  University  credit  will  be 
given  to  properly  qualified  students  and  every  erf  ort  will  be  ex- 
pended to  conduct  the  work  upon  the  same  high  plane  which 
prevails  now.  All  of  the  classes  will  be  open  to  both  men  and 
women,  and  the  regular  staff  will  be  supplemented  by  professors 
brought  from  other  institutions  of  learning. 

The  University  publishes,  five  times  a  year,  a  Bulletin  con- 
taining detailed  information  about  its  course,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, The  Creighton  Chronicle,  during  the  school  year,  and  a 
semi-monthly  newspaper,  The  Creighton  Courier,  during  the  en- 
tire year. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  notable  for  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  the  University  and  for  the  rapid  growth  in  the  student 
body.  The  enrollment,  during  that  period,  has  increased  from 
686  to  967,  or  forty-one  per  cent.     At  the  present  rate  the  next 
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decade  will  bring  an  enrollment  of  2,000,  without  counting  on  the 
opening  of  new  colleges. 

The  financial  importance  of  the  institution  to  the  city  is  note- 
worthy. A  careful  estimate  of  the  student  expenditures  shows 
that  they  amount  to  a  half  million  dollars  a  year,  some  of  the 
larger  items  being:  Shoes,  $10,000;  suits  and  overcoats,  $50,- 
000;  confections  and  tobacco,  $10,000;  laundry,  $15,000;  hats, 
caps  and  haberdashery,  $10,000;  books,  stationery,  instruments 
and  apparatus,  $40,000;  drugs,  jewelry,  sporting  goods,  engrav- 
ing, printing,  catering,  taxi  cabs,  etc.,  $25,000 ;  board  and  lodging, 
$200,000;  amusements  and  incidentals,  $25,000;  railroad  fare, 
$25,000.  A  manufacturing  establishment  employing  a  thousand 
men  would  be  justly  prized  as  a  very  valuable  asset  of  a  city — 
an  educational  institution  with  a  thousand  students  is  not  to  be 
ignored.  Omaha  ranks  much  higher  in  bank  clearings  than  in 
population — Creighton 's  contribution  to  the  financial  welfare 
of  the  city  through  its  student  and  official  expenditures  helps  to 
swell  these  clearings  and  give  Omaha  its  enviable  position. 

The  Creighton  alumni  now  number  more  than  two  thousand 
and  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  known  world.  For  instance, 
some  of  them  are  in  China,  some  in  the  Philippines,  some  in 
Spain,  some  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  some  in  Mexico,  some  in 
Alaska,  and  there  is  probably  not  a  state  in  the  union  without 
its  Creighton  graduates.  Naturally  the  larger  percentage  is  to 
be  found  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  Omaha 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  city  profits  from  the  custom 
which  naturally  flows  to  its  merchants  from  the  graduates  who 
during  their  college  days  here  learned  to  know  and  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  place.  Creighton  men  have  earned  their  share  of 
prominence  and  success.  In  political,  professional  and  commer- 
cial life  they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  win  and  keep 
responsible  positions.  Comparisons  are  apt  to  be  odious,  but 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  Creighton  man  was  recently 
made  bishop  of  Cheyenne,  another  was  formerly  attorney  general 
of  Nebraska,  another  is  manager  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the 
Omaha  Commercial  club,  another  is  chief  surgeon  of  one  of  the 
largest  hospitals  in  the  west  and  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
more  than  10,000  miners,  another  is  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
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Omaha,  another  is  sub-master  of  New  England's  largest  gram- 
mar school,  the  Washington,  located  in  Boston,  another  has 
achieved  marked  success  at  the  New  York  bar,  another,  after  sev- 
enteen years'  residence  in  Mexico,  has  just  organized  a  very 
large  oil  corporation  there  with  native  capital,  another  was  re- 
cently honored  by  election  to  office  in  an  important  professional 
society  in  Hawaii,  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  held  po- 
litical office,  many  are  engaged  in  responsible  banking  and  mer- 
cantile positions,  and  not  a  few  have  entered  the  government 
service  in  places  of  trust.  As  poets,  journalists,  teachers  they 
have  scored  distinct  triumphs  and  in  the  field  of  religious  en- 
deavor their  efforts  have  not  been  unavailing. 

Much  of  this  success  is  primarily  due  to  the  thoroughness 
which  has  characterized  the  institution's  training.  The  elective 
system  which  threatened  to  engulf  American  collegiate  instruc- 
tion for  a  time  never  found  much  favor  here  and  now  that  the 
pendulum  has  commenced  to  swing  back  again  it  is  a  source  of 
no  little  pleasure  to  reflect  that  Creighton's  adherence  to  a  pre- 
scribed course  for  undergraduate  and  professional  students  alike 
prevented  those  abuses  which  have  compelled  a  modification  and 
in  some  cases  the  abolition  of  the  elective  system.  Moreover, 
the  University's  instruction  has  from  the  beginning  been  emi- 
nently practical.  Professors  with  fine  spun  theories  have  not 
been  popular,  and  while  reasonable  initiative  has  been  encour- 
aged, emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  tried  and  tested  re- 
sults of  experience.  In  the  professional  schools  particularly 
every  effort  has  been  exerted  to  insure  a  happy  combination  of 
the  theoretical  and  practical,  and  observers  have  often  remarked 
upon  the  ability  of  Creighton  men  to  do  things — the  modern  day 
test  of  efficiency.  Another  reason  for  this  trait  is  that  the 
smaller  classes  maintained  by  the  University  have  ensured  the 
maximum  of  personal  contact  between  student  and  teacher — a 
factor  of  the  utmost  moment  in  education.  The  average  mind 
quickened  by  study  and  reflection  will  seek  light,  will  insist  on 
questioning,  and  without  this  process  education  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible. At  Creighton,  in  all  of  the  classes,  the  students  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  difficulties  to  the  professors  for  solution 
and  thus  both  teaching  staff  and  student  body  is  maintained  at 
its  maximum  efficiency. 
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Creighton  has  always  stood  for  progress  and  has  therefore 
preferred  to  maintain  its  colleges  at  the  highest  point  rather  than 
scatter  its  energies  and  income  over  too  wide  a  field.  There  are 
a  number  of  courses  in  which  it  does  not  offer  instruction  for  the 
reason  that  this  extension  of  facilities  has  not  yet  seemed  wise. 
Its  motto  has  been:  Non  multa  sed  multum — not  many,  but 
much.  Adhering  to  this  policy  it  has  built  up  its  schools  until 
they  stand  in  the  forefront,  thoroughly  competent  for  the  work 
they  have  undertaken. 

Healizing  that  many  of  the  best  students  are  handicapped  for 
lack  of  sufficient  financial  resources,  the  University  has  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  class  and  has  tried,  through  its 
officers,  to  assist  deserving  applicants.  Many  a  worthy  young 
man  has  thus  been  helped  to  a  course  which  without  such  aid 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  society  has  been  benefited  by  his 
coming.  In  fact,  helpfulness  has  been  the  prevailing  note  of  the 
institution  and  its  work  has  made  for  service.  Public  in  its 
benefits,  private  in  its  burden,  it  has  rendered  Herculean  service 
to  the  cause  of  good  government  and  right  living.  Founded  as 
a  testimonial  of  Mrs.  Creighton  's  affection  for  her  deceased  hus- 
band, the  University  has  ever  kept  warmly  glowing  the  lamp  of 
noble  ideals  by  which  this  generous  benefactress  was  guided. 
Developed  and  permanently  endowed  by  Count  John  A.  Creigh- 
ton, the  institution  has  ever  tried  to  measure  up  to  his  high 
standard  of  good  citizenship,  and  to  follow  the  illustrious  ex- 
ample which  he  set  as  trustee  of  a  fortune  which  grew  to  con- 
siderable proportions  under  his  skillful  management. 

Columbia  may  boast  of  a  twenty-seven  million  dollar  en- 
dowment, Harvard  of  twenty-five,  Leland  Stanford  of  twenty- 
four,  and  Chicago  University  of  fifteen  millions,  but  Creighton 
is  unique  in  its  offer  of  free  tuition  in  its  High  School  and  Col- 
lege courses.  In  an  age  which  puts  such  store  by  the  dollar 
this  offer  is  the  more  noteworthy  and  suggests  that  at  least  one 
wealthy  family  was  actuated  by  motives  which  if  more  wide- 
spread would  help  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  capital 
and  labor.  Money  thus  used  makes  for  service  of  fellowman, 
for  amelioration  of  unhappy  conditions,  for  that  best  of  all  help 
which  helps  the  deserving  to  help  himself. 
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We  honor  John  Harvard,  the  obscure  New  England  clergy- 
man, who,  on  his  death  in  1638,  gave  to  the  new  college  at  Cam- 
bridge his  library  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  and  £400  in 
money — in  recognition  of  his  munificence  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution was  changed  to  Harvard  College.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
the  cloth  who  might  be  expected  to  be  the  patron  of  education. 
The  Creightons  were  busy  business  men  who  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  schools  and  who  moreover  were  so  deeply  im- 
mersed in  gigantic  commercial  undertakings  that  they  might  be 
forgiven  if  they  overlooked  the  educational  needs  of  the  times. 
Nor  was  theirs  the  so-called  philanthropy  which  sometimes  seeks 
a  sort  of  earthly  immortality  by  rearing  huge  piles  of  stone  and 
mortar  upon  which  the  builders  may  the  more  securely  engrave 
their  names.  No,  the  Creighton  giving  came  from  the  heart  with 
no  nice  discrimination  between  various  means  of  perpetuating 
their  memory ;  their  gifts  meant  service,  the  discharge  of  a  sacred 
trust,  and  if  after  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  John 
Harvard's  name  is  secure  because  of  the  institution  which  in 
its  hour  of  need  he  befriended,  may  we  not  reasonably  predict 
that  so  long  as  Omaha  endures  and  the  university  continues  its 
mission  of  beneficence,  the  name  of  Creighton  will  be  honored 
among  men  as  a  beacon  light  in  whose  steady  flame  the  coming 
generations  may  ever  read  the  transcendent  lesson  of  service. 
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WASTED  ENERGY. 


A  recent  report  made  by  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Holmes,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  says  that  out  of  the  production  of  five 
hundred  million  tons  of  coal  in  this  country  last  year  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  tons  were  wasted,  or  left  underground 
probably  unfit  for  future  use.  The  report  also  says  that  the 
users  of  coal  derive  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  energy  which 
they  should  get  from  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed. 

If  an  accurate  calculation  could  be  made  of  the  amount  of 
time  and  energy  wasted  by  students,  who  insist  on  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  results  would  be  appalling.  Many 
of  them  have  reversed  the  old  adage  so  it  now  reads,  "  Never 
do  today  what  can  be  put  off  until  tomorrow,' '  with  the  inevit- 
able result  that  when  tomorrow  comes  so  much  has  been  left  to 
be  done  that  only  a  small  part  can  be  accomplished. 

Students  are  not  the  only  procrastinators,  nor  do  they  enjoy 
a  monopoly  on  bad  management.  Business  men  often  conduct 
their  work  in  such  a  wasteful  manner  that  a  real  need  has  arisen 
for  what  are  known  as  efficiency  engineers,  whose  task  it  is  to 
investigate  the  equipment  and  methods  of  commercial  organiza- 
tions and  make  suggestions  for  improvements  which  will  result 
in  a  larger  output.  So  far  as  we  know  these  engineers  have 
never  turned  their  attention  to  the  students,  but  when  they  do 
their  report  will  be  startling. 

As  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  inclines.  Slovenly  habits  of 
thought,  of  speech,  and  of  doing  one's  work  as  a  student,  will 
naturally  result  in  poor  preparation  for  one's  life  work  and  low 
efficiency  when  that  work  has  been  begun.  There  is  always  room 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  success,  but  few  men  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  in  toil  and  thought  exacted  from  those  who  would 
mount  the  highest  rung. 

The  procrastinator,  the  postponer,  evidently  does  not  realize 
the  fierce  struggle  which  must  be  waged  by  those  who  would  suc- 
ceed, or  if  he  does  realize  it  he  is  too  indolent  to  make  the  re- 
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quired  effort.  In  a  world  full  of  competition,  committed  to  the 
policy  that  those  who  are  fit  survive,  the  man  of  low  efficiency 
exists,  but  does  not  really  live.  He  is  not  a  part  of  the  big, 
throbbing  world,  his  pulse  is  not  attuned  to  the  steady  beating 
of  that  tremendous  energy  which  makes  for  success;  his  ambi- 
tion is  not  fired,  his  pace  is  not  quickened  and  he  lags  behind,  a 
miserable  derelict,  serviceable  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  fel- 
lows. He  is  a  mere  camp  follower,  a  useless  appendage,  a  part 
of  the  impedimenta  of  the  army  of  progress.  He  acts  as  if  he  re- 
gretted his  existence  and  when  his  purposeless  career  is  ended 
he  sinks  into  oblivion  ' '  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung, ' '  but  the 
man  of  high  efficiency,  committed  to  the  policy  that  it  is  better  to 
wear  out  than  to  rust  out,  that  life  is  a  battle  in  which  the  laurels 
belong  to  the  brave,  the  vigorous  and  the  true,  is  up  and  doing, 
planning,  executing,  relentlessly  pushing  on  toward  a  goal,  which 
may  be  perhaps  always  receding,  but  the  pursuit  of  which  brings 
him  closer  to  that  perfection  which  he  craves. 

In  life  he  is  a  mighty  force  for  progress,  in  death  he  is  an 
inspiration.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  may  not  be  his,  the  fame  of 
the  statesman,  the  scholar  or  artist  may  be  denied  him,  but  his 
is  the  consolation  of  high  efficiency,  of  resolute  well-directed  en- 
deavor, and  though  fortune  may  not  place  the  victor's  laurel 
wreath  upon  his  brow,  he  is  satisfied  with  his  work,  he  has  done 
his  best,  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  he  has  been 
true  to  his  ambition  to  be  a  man  of  high  efficiency. 


THE  REAWAKENING.     Faculty  and  student-body  alike  have 

commented  irequently  of  late  upon 
the  remarkable  spirit  which  seems  of  a  sudden  to  have  taken 
hold  of  the  University,  impelling  everyone  connected  with  it  to 
do  his  utmost  toward  pushing  Creighton  to  the  front.  The 
languor  and  indifference  of  other  days  are  gone,  a  new  pride  in 
the  institution  is  manifested,  a  better  appreciation  of  what 
Creighton  means  is  apparent,  the  various  colleges  seem  at  last 
to  realize  that  they  are  parts  of  the  same  big  university,  co- 
operation has  supplanted  disorganization,  the  "get-together" 
spirit  predominates,  and  a  mighty  advance  has  been  made  to- 
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ward  developing  a  respect  for  Creigkton  which  not  only  promises 
much  for  the  future  but  is  actually  working  wonders  in  the 
present. 

The  big  crowd  at  the  recent  Creighton-St.  Louis  football 
game,  exceeding  as  it  did  the  largest  previous  gathering  on 
Creighton  field,  is  but  an  evidence  of  this  reawakening.  The 
representative  character  of  that  crowd  is  also  significant.  Of- 
ficial Omaha  was  there  in  the  person  of  Mayor  Dahlman,  Com- 
missioners Butler  and  Ryder  and  Chief  of  Police  Dunn,  all  of 
whom  came  in  their  big  automobiles  and  occupied  prominent 
places  in  the  boxes.  Governor-elect  Morehead  also  attended  the 
game  and  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  a  ride  across  the  campus  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  group  of  husky  boosters,  who  insisted  on 
treating  the  chief  executive  to  an  experience  which  the  Mayor 
has  enjoyed  on  both  of  his  recent  visits  to  the  field.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  equipages  was  a  tally-ho  drawn  by  four  spirited 
white  horses,  Congressman  C.  0.  Lobeck  sitting  with  the  driver, 
and  having  as  his  companions  a  number  of  persons  prominent 
hereabouts. 

The  alumni,  organized  as  they  have  seldom  been  before, 
were  there  in  automobiles  in  which  they  had  paraded  the  city 
before  the  game,  headed  by  the  'Varsity  band  in  a  huge  auto- 
mobile truck.  And  there  were  students  and  then  more  students 
until  there  was  not  an  inch  of  space  left  unoccupied  in  either  of 
the  big  grandstands. 

The  newspapers  seem  to  have  caught  the  fever  and  have 
commented  lately  on  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  city, 
the  predominant  note  being  that  Omaha  has  shown  itself  a  real 
college  town,  full  of  that  enthusiasm  and  exhiliration  which  go 
with  the  buoyant  spirits  of  student  days. 

Nor  is  the  end  yet.  Plans  are  being  perfected  for  a  number 
of  social  affairs  which  will  bring  the  students  of  the  various 
colleges  together;  the  Glee  Club  is  rehearsing  for  its  concerts, 
the  alumni  are  arranging  for  a  monster  celebration  at  the  end 
of  the  football  season  and  the  whole  academic  atmosphere  is 
fairly  seething  with  a  joyous  endeavor  to  make  a  success  of  the 
many  activities  which  go  to  round  out  the  work  of  the  university. 
The  consciousness  of  the  university's  power   seems    to    have 
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dawned  upon  the  students  and  alumni  as  well  as  the  public  here- 
abouts, and  there  is  now  a  hearty  co-operation  in  university 
affairs,  which  cannot  but  spell  success — not  merely  for  the  hour 
but  that  permanent  success  which  is  based  on  merit,  on  well- 
directed  endeavor,  on  genuine  helpfulness. 


^v~ 


*Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 


|HE  newspapers  everywhere  have  been  poking  fnn  for 
the  past  three  months  at  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Law- 
rence  Bart,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  because  that  good  man  has 
a  hobby  and  chooses  to  ride  it  hard.  Well,  such  is 
the  way  of  the  world ;  but  one  thing  we  ought  to  re- 
member, namely,  that  much,  very  much  of  this  world 's 
real  progress  along  all  the  lines  of  human  endeavor 
has  been  brought  about  by  men  who  have  persisted 
in  riding  their  hobbies  despite  the  laughter,  sneers 
and  blocking  efforts  of  those  who  refuse  to  mount  behind  them. 
It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that  nearly  all  the  great  geniuses 
who  have  tried  to  teach  the  slow-witted  world  truths,  unknown 
and  unsuspected  up  to  their  time,  were  regarded  at  first  as 
crack-brained  enthusiasts.  So  the  mere  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  so-called  molders  of  public  opinion  are  laughing  at  Sir 
Edwin  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  he  is  a  fool ;  maybe  he  is, 
and  maybe  he  isn't — we  would  like  to  be  shown.  This  much  is 
certain.  The  man  is  not  a  fraud,  a  mere  seeker  after  notoriety, 
a  sensation-monger.  He  honestly  believes  that  the  literary  world 
has  been  deluded  for  three  hundred  years  on  a  very  important 
point,  and  with  a  zeal  begotten  of  genuine  love  for  historical 
truth,  he  has  willingly  sacrificed  much  time,  energy  and  money 
to  the  work  of  destroying  a  myth.  In  view,  then,  of  his  evident 
good  faith  he  deserves  a  respectful  hearing,  and  if  he  fails  to 
convince  us, — well,  no  harm  has  been  done,  we  can  still  hold  our 
own  opinion.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Dial  (which  ranks  high 
among  our  graver  and  more  dignified  journals)  appeared  the 
following  comment  upon  the  brochure  which  Sir  Edwin  dis- 
tributed gratis  last  July  to  all  the  libraries  and  newspaper  of- 
fices of  the  world : 

"The  puerilities  of  genius  reach  their  limit  in  the  silly  de- 
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vices  by  which,  as  the  Baconians  would  have  us  believe,  the  real 
authorship  of  the  Shakespeare  plays  is  half  concealed  and  half 
revealed  in  the  wording  of  certain  passages,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines  as  printed  in  the  First  Folio,  and  even  in  the  minutest 
details  of  typography — sometimes  so  minute  as  to  require  a 
microscope  for  detection.  That  untiring  advocate  of  the  Baconian 
cause,  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence,  ingenious  author  of 
' Bacon  is  Shakespeare/  has  followed  up  his  larger  work  (which 
did  not  quite  convert  the  world  to  his  faith)  with  an  entertain- 
ing pamphlet,  '  The  Shakespeare  Myth, '  wherein,  if  any  remain- 
ing doubters  fail  to  find  that  which  shall  forever  remove  their 
lingering  hesitations,  they  are  certainly  beyond  praying  for  and 
deserve  no  further  attention  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Edwin.  In 
speaking  of  the  First  Folio,  the  writer  says,  among  other  me- 
morable things :  'I  must  also  inform  my  readers  that  every  page 
is  divided  into  two  columns,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
author  himself  arranged  these,  that  he  knew  in  what  column 
and  in  what  line  in  such  column  every  word  would  appear  in  the 
printed  page.'  Thus  it  was  by  Bacon's  express  design  that  in 
the  opening  scene  of  '  The  Tempest '  there  was  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  lines  that  gave,  by  putting  together  three  initial  letters 
and  reading  them  upward  and  also  using  the  first  word  of  one 
of  these  lines,  'hang'd  hog,'  which  as  Mistress  Quickly  has  re- 
minded us  in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  is  Latin  for  bacon. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Folio,  Sir  Edwin  discovers  'hang  sow,'  which 
he  gravely  assures  us  'is  just  as  much  Bacon  as  hang  hog.'  And 
again  in  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  three  words  (Pompey,  in  and 
got)  are  found  in  such  a  position  as  obviously  to  stand  for  pig, 
' which  is  what  we  were  looking  for'  triumphantly  declares  Sir 
Edwin  Durning-Lawrence.  Coming  to  graver  issues,  he  informs 
us  that  'all  writers  are  agreed  that  our  language  of  today  is 
founded  upon  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  and  upon  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare.  Every  word  of  each  of  these  was  un- 
doubtedly written  by,  or  under  the  direction  of  Francis  Bacon. ' 
So  industrious,  inventive,  and  entertaining  a  writer  as  Sir  Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence  deserves  our  gratitude  for  the  amusement  he 
furnishes,  and  our  admiration  for  his  zeal  and  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  a  doubting  and  even  derisive  public ;  but  if  the  author 
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of  *  Hamlet '  and  *  Othello'  was  really  capable  of  all  the  puerilities 
he  so  laboriously  brings  to  our  attention,  we  prefer,  for  our  own 
enjoyment  of  the  plays  and  poems,  to  remain  erroneously  per- 
suaded of  their  Shakespearean  origin. ' ' 

Candidly,  we  were  disappointed  in  the  Dial  article.  Not  a 
word  of  serious  comment  upon  the  most  intensely  interesting 
" Question' '  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature!  It  is  true 
that  Sir  Edwin  is  firmly  convinced  (like  many  other  persons  who 
are  not  lacking  in  brain  power),  that  there  is  a  cipher  enclosed 
in  the  plays,  and  he  labors  to  elucidate  some  portions  of  that 
cipher ;  but  this  is,  admittedly,  a  secondary  issue,  and  it  can  well 
await  the  adjudication  of  the  vital  point,  "Who  was  the  writer 
of  the  Plays?" 

This  question  was  raised  some  sixty  years  ago,  simultane- 
ously and  independently,  by  an  American  lady  and  a  British 
barrister ;  since  which  time  thinking  men,  who  have  examined  the 
evidence  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  opposing  theories,  have 
been  divided  into  three  well-defined  schools  (to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  the  philosophers),  namely,  first,  the  adherents  of  the 
traditional  view ;  second,  those  who  hold  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
wrote  the  Plays,  but  for  reasons  of  state  used  the  Stratford  actor 
as  his  mask ;  and  finally,  those  who  maintain  what  might  be  called 
a  syndicate  authorship,  leaving  undetermined  the  question  of 
the  composition  of  the  syndicate.  The  relative  numerical 
strength  of  these  three  schools  is  beyond  our  power  to  con- 
jecture, but  we  do  know  that  there  are  exponents  of  each,  emi- 
nent for  their  intellectual  accumen  and  unimpeachable  on  the 
score  of  good  faith  in  the  formation  and  formulation  of  their 
judgments.  The  one  deplorable  feature  of  the  controversy  is 
the  acrimony  which  has  distinguished  it  beyond  all  other  literary 
disputes.  This  bitterness,  this  lack  of  patience  with  the  ad- 
versary, this  sneering  contempt  with  which  Baconians  and 
Shakespeareans  alike  refer  to  the  arguments  of  the  opposing 
schools,  finds  the  counterpart  only  in  the  odium  theologicum 
which  has  always  characterized  the  discussion  of  conflicting  re- 
ligious doctrines.  In  the  exactly  similar  "Homeric  Question," 
which  has  agitated  the  minds  of  classical  scholars  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  the  fervor  of  partisanship  has  never  degener- 
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ated  into  the  vilipendency  of  the  opposition.  And  so,  too,  as  a 
rule,  the  numberless  improved  theories  in  the  realm  of  the 
natural  sciences  have  been  debated  earnestly,  vehemently,  but 
with  courteous  dignity.  It  is  an  easily  understandable  thing 
why  men  sometimes  lose  their  tempers  and  grow  abusive  when 
arguing  about  religion  or  politics,  because  these  matters  concern 
them  personally;  but  if  I  honestly  believe  that  a  man  who  died 
three  centuries  ago  was  the  greatest  genius  our  race  can  boast 
of,  and  you  with  equal  honesty  believe  that  same  man  to  have 
been  an  illiterate  clown,  are  any  personal  rights  of  mine  or  yours 
infringed  upon!  Surely  there  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
odium  theologicum  in  a  contention  so  purely  literary  and  imper- 
sonal as  this.  In  the  history  of  this  controversy  it  has  been 
recorded  to  the  lasting  shame  of  the  hostile  critics  that  at  least 
one  brilliant  mind  was  wrecked  by  unjust  and  irrelevant  criti- 
cism, the  mind  of  that  American  lady,  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  who 
was  the  first  to  perceive  that  there  are  weighty  reasons  for 
doubting  the  validity  of  Shakespeare's  claim  to  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  Read  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 's  magnificent  apprecia- 
tion of  her  character  and  her  work  in  his  volume,  "Our  Old 
Home,"  in  the  chapter  headed  "Recollections  of  a  Gifted 
Woman." 

Let  us  quote  a  few  sentences  from  that  chapter.  Speaking 
of  the  publication  of  her  book,  * '  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare  Unfolded,"  which  he  aided  her  in  bringing  out  in 
London,  he  says :  "If  any  American  ever  wrote  a  word  in  her 
behalf,  Miss  Bacon  never  knew  it,  nor  did  I.  Our  journalists  at 
once  republished  some  of  the  most  brutal  vituperations  of  the 
English  press,  thus  pelting  their  poor  countrywoman  with  stolen 
mud,  without  even  waiting  to  know  whether  the  ignominy  was 
deserved.  The  next  intelligence  that  I  had  of  Miss  Bacon 
was  by  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Stratford-on  Avon.  He  was 
a  medical  man,  and  wrote  both  in  his  official  and  professional 
character,  telling  me  that  an  American  lady,  who  had  recently 
published  what  the  mayor  called  a  'Shakespeare  book'  was 
afflicted  with  insanity.  What  she  may  have  suffered  before  her 
intellect  gave  way,  we  had  better  not  try  to  imagine.  No  author 
had  ever  hoped  so  confidently  as  she ;  none  ever  failed  more  ut- 
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terly.  Not  many  months  after  the  failure  of  her  lifelong  object, 
she  passed  into  the  better  world."  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson, 
speaking  of  Miss  Bacon,  said  that  she  opened  this  question  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  never  again  be  closed  until  some  posi- 
tive proof  be  produced  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  no  such  positive,  unmistakable  proof  has  been 
forthcoming  in  favor  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon  or  a  syndicate  of 
playwrights.  All  the  arguments  are  negative  or  else  deal  with 
antecedent  probabilities — with  the  single  exception  of  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Shakespeare  appears  on  the  title  page  of  the 
published  Plays,  and  no  one  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  disputed 
its  right  to  be  there.  But  surely  that  fact  is  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive, and  ineluctable.  The  Baconians  easily  dispose  of  that 
argument. 

Therefore,  we  maintain  it  is  still  an  open  " question ;"  and 
the  advocates  of  the  traditional  view,  if  they  wish  to  be  honest, 
must  at  least  acknowledge  the  existence  of  this  question,  and 
not  (as  so  many  of  them  do)  ignore  it  utterly,  as  though  they 
never  heard  of  it.  Every  man,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinions;  he  has  also  the  right  to  assert  that  he  holds  certain 
things  to  be  true ;  but  historians  and  biographers,  who  undertake 
to  enlighten  their  fellowmen  in  regard  to  the  events  of  the  past, 
have  no  right  to  represent  as  unquestionable  facts  what  are  at 
best  but  probable  conjectures  and  inferences. 

Fortunately  for  the  integrity  of  history,  there  are  and  al- 
ways will  be  diligent  and  zealous  investigators  rummaging  about 
among  forgotten  records  and  dust-laden  archives,  and  who  can 
tell  but  that  some  day  someone  may  unearth  an  authentic  and 
decisive  document  which  will  settle  this  vexed  question  forever? 


*William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  F.  K.  A.  S. 


LOUDY  weather  prevented  the  observation  in  Omaha 
(f  of  two  interesting  astronomical  events.    The  first,  on 

September  15th,  was  the  passage  of  Jupiter  and  his 
moons  very  close  to  the  4.5  magnitude  star,  Omega 
Ophiuchi,  and  the  second  was  the  partial  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  September  26th.    The  first  was  especially 
to  be  deplored  because  it  was  an  extremely  rare  event. 
According  to  calculations  made  in  advance,  the  star 
was  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  planet.    About  a  year  ago 
a  similar  event  had  the  same  unfortunate  issue — clouds  inter- 
vened during  the  most  important  half  hour  and  dispersed  im- 
mediately after. 


Dr.  A.  Hugh  Hippie,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry,  has 
presented  a  collection  of  minerals  and  petrifactions  to  the 
museum.  The  most  interesting  are  a  petrified  turtle,  twigs  and 
bivalves. 


In  Popular  Astronomy  for  October  the  Director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory had  an  article  with  map  on  the  solar  eclipse  of  Octo- 
ber 10th  as  it  was  visible  in  the  United  States.  Only  a  few  of 
the  extreme  southeastern  states  got  a  glimpse  of  the  eclipse  at 
the  time  of  sunrise,  while  it  was  total  in  South  America  from 
Ouito  to  Rio  Janeiro. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Omaha  Technical  Club  in  the  Paxton 
Hotel  on  October  21st,  Professor  Charles  F.  Crowley  read  a 
paper  on  "Coal  and  Common  Sense  and  Cost  Reduction."  He 
advocated  the  practice  already  adopted  by  some  firms  of  analyz- 
ing the  coal  and  determining  its  heating  quality,  and  of  contract- 
ing with  coal  dealers  for  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  from  each 


♦Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  The  Creighton  University,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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ton  of  coal,  paying  them  more  for  an  excess  and  less  for  a 
deficit.  The  paper  was  well  discussed  by  representatives  of 
many  concerns,  by  an  architect,  coal  dealer,  miner  and  business 
man.  They  called  attention  to  other  necessary  conditions,  such 
as  proper  boilers,  staking,  grates,  air  supply,  cost  of  mining  rich 
and  poor  coal,  cokeing  quality  of  coal  and  the  practice  some- 
times adopted  of  burning  it  in  suspense,  that  is  of  pulverizing 
it  before  feeding  it  to  the  furnace. 


Professors  Crowley  and  Rigge  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  the  Hotel 
Loyal  on  October  18th.  Wilson  H.  Low,  Chemist  of  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Company,  read  a  paper  giving  his  impressions  of  the 
International  Chemical  Congress  held  a  month  ago  at  Washing- 
ton and  New  York.  He  mentioned  especially  the  production  of 
artificial  rubber  and  of  fixing  atmospheric  nitrogen.  Professors 
Crowley  and  Rigge  contributed  to  the  discussion,  which  was 
most  instructive  and  entertaining.  There  were  fourteen  persons 
present,  most  of  them  coming  from  Lincoln.  Dr.  H.  A.  Senter 
of  the  Omaha  High  School  was  president. 


Because  of  the  number  of  students  taking  High  School 
physics,  which  has  risen  from  forty -four  to  fifty-four,  the 
laboratory  instrumental  outfit  has  been  much  increased. 
Several  new  experiments,  not  possible  before,  may  now  be  per- 
formed. Among  the  new  instruments  are  two  steam  engines, 
which  the  young  students  often  look  at  with  longing  eyes  and 
with  the  fond  hope  of  one  day  making  their  wheels  go  round. 


It  is  a  part  of  our  human  nature,  when  we  are  in  trouble, 
to  complain  that  nobody  sympathizes  with  us,  nobody  cares  for 
our  misfortune.  The  reason  for  this  indifference,  which  in  most 
cases  is  only  of  a  negative  character,  is  that  we  habitually  do 
not,  and  generally  cannot,  imagine  ourselves  in  the  sufferer's 
position. 

Such  complaint  was  made  lately  by  a  certain  class  of  astron- 
omers when  a  most  remarkable  little  planet  had  been  glimpsed 
and  then  lost,  lost,  they  said,  forever  without  the  least  hope  of 
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ever  finding  it  again.  ' '  Its  loss  is  little  short  of  an  astronomical 
tragedy/ '  said  Rev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  the  greatest  living  authority 
in  this  country  on  small  planets,  in  his  paper  read  during  Christ- 
mas week  in  Washington  at  the  meeting  of  the  Astronomical 
and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America,  and  since  printed  in 
Popular  Astronomy  for  April. 

In  order  to  understand  the  great  loss  incurred  by  astronomy, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refresh  our  ideas  on  a  few  preliminaries. 
We  know  that  our  solar  system  consists  of  an  immense  central 
sun,  about  which  move  eight  large  planets  and  many  hundred 
very  small  ones  called  planetoids  or  asteroids,  together  with 
many  comets  and  meteor  swarms.  The  scale  of  this  system  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
upon  it  depend  the  distances  and  dimensions  of  all  bodies  in  the 
universe  except  the  moon.  The  sun's  distance,  called  the 
astronomical  unit,  is  not  known  with  sufficient  precision.  One 
way  of  obtaining  it  very  accurately  is  to  find  the  distance  by 
triangulation  of  a  nearer  planet  such  as  Mars  or  Venus.  The 
planetoid  Eros  comes  nearer  to  us  than  any  other  body  (except 
the  moon,  which,  however,  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose),  and 
for  this  reason  is  valued  most  highly  by  the  astronomical  world. 

The  lost  planetoid  was  supposed  to  have  been  nearer  to  us 
than  even  Eros.  This  was  surmised  from  its  extremely  rapid 
apparent  motion,  just  as  we  judge  of  the  proximity  of  a  bird 
in  proportion  to  its  apparent  speed  across  the  field  of  view  in  a 
spyglass.  Again,  as  the  planets  farther  from  the  sun  move  more 
and  more  slowly  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  they  all  are  at 
times  forced  to  retrograde,  that  is  to  move  backward  apparent- 
ly, on  account  of  the  swifter  motion  of  the  earth.  This  retro- 
grade motion  is  a  necessity  in  circular  orbits  like  those  of  the 
large  planets  and  of  most  of  the  asteroids.  It  is  a  fact  also 
in  all  elliptical  orbits,  even  in  that  of  Eros.  But  the  lost  planet 
when  nearest  the  earth  did  not  seem  to  retrograde  at  all.  It 
was  beyond  the  earth,  and  still  appeared  to  move  forward  or 
eastward.  "No  known  planet,  even  Eros,"  says  Metcalf,  "could 
do  this." 

Let  us  premise  another  idea,  the  method  of  discovering 
asteroids.    There  are  in  general  two  methods.    In  the  first  the 
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photographic  plate  is  made  to  follow  the  stars,  as  usual.  The 
stars  will  then  be  sharp  round  dots,  while  an  asteroid  if  present 
will  be  a  dash  or  a  streak,  thus  betraying  itself  by  its  motion 
during  the  hours  of  exposure.  Sometimes  this  streak  is  too  faint 
to  be  seen.  Astronomers  then  give  the  plate  a  motion  such  as 
they  guess  an  asteroid  would  have.  The  latter  then  becomes  a 
point  or  a  very  short  streak,  while  the  stars  are  all  equally  long 
dashes. 

In  one  of  these  ways  the  asteroid  of  which  we  speak  was 
found  on  the  photographic  plate  by  Palisa  of  Vienna  on  October 
3,  1911.  In  the  language  of  astronomers  it  was  dubbed  1911  MT, 
until  its  orbit  should  be  computed  and  a  definite  number  assigned 
it.  In  the  determination  of  the  orbit  three  positions  are  required. 
We  have  all  most  probably  in  our  day  studied  geometry,  and 
may  remember  the  method  we  used  in  drawing  a  circle  through 
three  given  points.  We  joined  the  three  points  in  two  or  three 
sets  of  pairs  by  means  of  straight  lines.  The  perpendicular 
bisectors  of  these  two  or  three  lines  meet  in  the  center  of  the 
required  circle.  The  distance  of  this  center  from  any  one  of  the 
three  original  points  is  then  the  radius. 

Astronomers  have  a  somewhat  similar  way  of  drawing  an 
ellipse  through  three  given  points,  since  this  curve  is  the  one 
followed  by  all  planets  and  planetoids.  Let  us  remark  in  passing 
that  the  farther  apart  the  given  points  are,  the  more  easily  and 
accurately  the  circle  or  ellipse  may  be  drawn.  Now  here  was 
the  difficulty.  The  asteroid  1911  MT  had  been  caught  only  on 
two  plates  on  October  3  and  4.  A  full  moon  and  bad  weather 
then  made  further  exposures  impossible.  Pechule  of  Copen- 
hagen then  reported  that  he  also  had  secured  the  planetoid  on 
two  plates  on  the  second  of  the  above  dates.  But  all  these  four 
positions  were  so  close  together  that  the  task  of  constructing  the 
orbit  was  hopeless.  Enough  was  disclosed  to  show  that  the 
asteroid  moved  more  rapidly  than  any  other  heavenly  body  ever 
discovered  (except  the  moon),  that  it  was  therefore  very  near, 
and  most  invaluable  for  finding  the  sun's  distance,  and  that  in 
short  a  most  coveted  prize  had  slipped  through  our  hands.  The 
planet  was  lost,  and  astronomers  mourned. 

Times  of  adversity  develop  dormant  traits  of  character  and 
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enable  one  to  do  superhuman  deeds.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
Astronomers  skilled  in  the  computation  of  orbits,  considered  it 
their  duty  to  do  their  utmost.  A  brilliant  prize  was  to  be  re- 
covered, glory  to  be  won  like  that  in  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 
And  the  deed  was  done.  "Haynes  and  Pitman,  at  the  Berkeley 
Observatory,  Calif ornia, ' '  to  quote  from  The  Observatory  for 
July,  "set  to  work  on  Leuschner's  powerful  method  of  orbit- 
finding  and  succeeded  in  getting  out  three  orbits  not  differing 
much  from  one  another.  With  the  aid  of  their  ephemeris,  Mr. 
Davidson,  of  Greenwich,  found  images  of  the  planet  on  three 
plates  taken  on  October  11.  It  had  also  been  found  by  Ernst 
and  Kaiser  on  a  plate  taken  at  Heidelberg  on  October  17,  so  that 
now  they  had  material  for  getting  a  fairly  good  orbit.  It  must 
be  an  extremely  tiny  body — not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  in 
diameter — and  too  faint  to  be  of  much  use  for  the  solar  parallax, 
but  it  would  help  in  getting  the  sun's  distance  in  another  way. 
Every  13  years  they  would  get  a  near  approach,  and  the  earth 
would  produce  a  considerable  perturbation  in  the  planet's  mo- 
tion with  a  period  of  13  years.  That  would  give  the  earth's  mass 
compared  with  the  sun's." 

The  lost  planet  was  therefore  duly  found  and  entered  upon 
astronomical  ephemerides  to  be  kept  in  leash  and  observed  when 
needed.  Mathematical  astronomy  had  scored  another  triumph, 
perhaps  even  more  difficult  in  principle  than  the  discovery  of 
Neptune,  but  far  less  dramatic  and  scarcely  noticed  in  our  age 
of  every-day  surprises.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  skill  required  in 
measuring  the  positions  of  the  planet  on  the  four  photographic 
plates  and  in  computing  its  orbit,  let  us  imagine  that  a  large, 
say  approximately  20  foot,  porcelain  clock  dial  has  been  broken 
into  smithereens,  and  that  the  only  piece  we  can  find  is  half 
the  length  of  a  minute  mark,  one  one-hundred-and-twentieth  of 
the  entire  circumference.  If  we  were  required,  from  the  given 
fragment  only  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  dial  and  to  locate  its 
exact  center,  what  success  would  we  anticipate?  This  was  to 
some  feeble  extent  the  problem  set  to  astronomers.  And  now 
they  hasten  on  to  greater  triumphs. 


fe/fpucATiONAL  World 


LUMNI  loyalty  as  a  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  educa- 
tional institutions  is  emphasized  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Iowa  Alumnus,  which  says : 

1 1  November  twenty-third  is  to  be  a  red  letter  day 
for  the  Iowa  alumni  and  former  students. 

"The  first  annual  home-coming  is  to  be  held  on 
that  date  when  the  Old  Gold  meets  the  Cardinal  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  Iowa  field  to  struggle  for  football 
supremacy. 
"A  program  of  attractions  is  being  arranged  for  the  visit- 
ors.   Headquarters  will  be  established  at  the  Iowa  Union  with 
an  information  bureau,  also  messengers  and  telephone  service. 
' '  According  to  the  tentative  plan  outlined  a  big  combination 
Glee  Club  and  University  Orchestra  Football  Musicale  will  be 
held  the  evening  before  the  game  in  the  Natural  Science  Audi- 
torium.   Admission  to  this  event  will  be  free  to  alumni. 

"Efforts  were  made  by  the  Alumni  Bureau  this  summer  to 
obtain  a  musical  comedy  for  the  new  opera  house  in  Iowa  City 
on  the  evening  of  November  23rd,  but  this  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible after  extended  correspondence  with  New  York  booking 
agencies.  A  special  vaudeville  -  football  night'  is  now  being 
planned.  The  University  Dramatic  Club  will  stage  one  of  the 
acts. 

"It  is  possible  that  a  big  pushball  contest  will  be  held  the 
morning  of  the  game  between  the  Dents  and  Medics  or  two  other 
of  the  colleges  in  the  University.  Admission  to  this  will  also  be 
free  to  the.  visitors. 

"The  Iowa  City  Commercial  Club  will  co-operate  with  the 
University  in  making  this  event  a  great  success.  Several  of  the 
business  men  and  graduates  of  the  University,  living  in  this  city, 
are  making  arrangements  to  entertain  their  friends  and  class- 
mates from  over  the  state,  who  may  take  advantage  of  this  game 
to  come  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater.    An  unusual  interest  in  this 
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feature  of  the  home-coming  has  been  displayed.  The  fraternities 
and  sororities  will  have  reunions  of  their  members,  as  most  of 
them  plan  to  send  out  special  invitations  urging  their  members  to 
come  to  Iowa  City  on  November  23rd. 

"Before  deciding  that  this  home-coming  should  be  held  the 
Alumni  Bureau  consulted  with  a  large  number  of  representative 
graduates  and  former  students.  They  were  absolutely  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  the  plan  was  feasible.  Most  of  them  were 
extremely  enthusiastic.  It  is  planned  to  have  this  event  on  the 
day  of  the  football  game  which  attracts  the  largest  number  of 
visitors  to  Iowa  City.  Next  year  it  will  probably  be  on  the  date 
of  the  Iowa-Ames  game  in  Iowa  City. 

"According  to  the  present  plan  the  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Alumni  Bureau  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  on  the  day  of  the  game.  They  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  privileges  as  the  University  of  Iowa  graduates. 
It  is  probable  that  this  custom  will  be  followed  each  year  and 
similar  invitations  extended  to  the  graduates  of  the  institution 
represented  by  the  opposing  eleven. 

"In  the  November  issue  of  The  Iowa  Alumnus  a  detailed 
program  for  the  visitors  will  be  announced." 


The  Iowa  Alumnus  for  October  says : 

1 1  The  greatest  growth  in  modern  educational  institutions  is 
found  in  the  districts  of  the  great  universities. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  50,000  men  and  women  receive 
diplomas  annually  from  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Of  the 
total  number  over  half  come  from  the  north  central  division. 
Ten  years  ago  forty  per  cent  came  from  this  district. 

"Last  June  twenty-five  per  cent  came  from  the  heavily  en- 
dowed colleges  in  the  north  Atlantic  states.  Ten  years  ago  their 
percentage  was  thirty. 

' '  This  shows  undisputably  that  the  middle  west  universities 
are  growing.  This  is  the  center  of  the  greatest  wealth  producing 
section  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  these  states  is  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes  and  as  a  result  the  great  state 
universities  are  thriving  and  progressing  as  never  before.  The 
registration  totals  this  fall  further  substantiate  this  statement. 
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* '  The  eastern  universities  are  advertising.  And  to  whom  are 
they  advertising?  To  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  the 
great  middle  west  who  can  afford  an  education.  Many  have 
revised  their  entrance  requirements  with  this  in  view — to  lure 
the  high  school  student  from  the  middle  west  to  their  class  rooms. 

' '  The  tax  payers  of  this  great  Mississippi  valley  empire  are 
supporting  universities  which  are  just  as  efficient  today  as  the 
eastern  institutions.  They  have  money  to  command  just  as 
effective  instructors  and  in  other  respects  have  overtaken  the 
endowed  colleges  of  the  Atlantic  states.' ' 


Anent  the  ever  interesting  problem  of  examination,  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  Magazine  says: 

' '  Recognizing  that  the  examination  system  as  commonly  ad- 
ministered is  inelastic,  lacking  in  stimulation  and  defective  in 
many  other  ways,  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  has  made 
some  radical  changes  which  will  go  into  effect  very  shortly. 
Hereafter  there  will  be  in  the  Medical  School  two  types  of  ex- 
amination, general  and  practical.  Two  general  examinations  will 
be  taken  by  all  students  in  the  School,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  and  the  other  after  the  completion  of  four  years  of 
medical  study.  The  first  test  will  cover  anatomy,  histology, 
physiology  and  other  basic  subjects;  the  second  will  include 
materia  medica,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  other  more  distinct- 
ly professional  branches.  These  general  examinations  will  be 
partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The  examination  papers  will 
cover  groups  of  subjects  and  not  single  subjects;  the  oral  ex- 
aminations will  be  conducted  by  examining  committees  of  five 
members  each.  The  practical  examinations  will  be  ordinarily 
held  at  the  completion  of  each  course  and  these  must  all  be 
passed  before  a  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  general  examina- 
tions. 

"Soon  after  the  adoption  of  these  arrangements  the  Faculty 
of  the  Divinity  School  took  a  somewhat  similar  action  by  estab- 
lishing new  rules  relating  to  examinations  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  addition  to  the  regular  examinations  in 
individual  courses  candidates  for  this  degree  will  hereafter  be 
required  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year,  a  general  exam- 
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ination  which  will  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  whole 
faculty  and  not  of  individual  instructors.  This  general  examina- 
tion, which  will  be  both  written  and  oral,  will  be  designed  to 
ascertain  whether  the  candidate  i  possesses  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  branches  of  theological  study  and  the 
ability  to  apply  his  knowledge/ 

4 'The  action  of  these  two  professional  schools  suggests  the 
question  whether  their  new  arrangements  do  not  point  the  way 
to  great  possible  improvements  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  This  degree  is  now  granted 
in  all  American  universities  upon  the  showing  made  by  students 
in  a  series  of  unconnected  tests  extending  over  all  four  under- 
graduate years.  At  no  point  in  his  college  course  is  the  under- 
graduate required  to  put  all  his  intellectual  cards  upon  the 
table.  The  consequence  is  that  he  goes  out  into  the  world  with 
glaring  gaps  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  equipment  of  an 
educated  man.  So  long  as  student  motives  continue  to  be  as  they 
are,  the  undergraduate  will  adapt  his  methods  of  study  to  the 
tests  which  he  has  to  pass.  Where  these  tests  relate  to  particular 
courses,  a  mastery  of  each  course  is  apt  to  pass  muster  in  the 
undergraduate  mind,  for  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  But  as  every 
teacher  knows,  the  two  are  far  from  being  the  same  thing.  Ex- 
aminations upon  subjects  rather  than  on  courses  would  perhaps 
help  to  direct  the  student's  attention  into  proper  channels.  At 
any  rate  the  experiments  now  being  made  in  the  Medical  and 
Divinity  Schools  foreshadow  what  may  prove  to  be  a  radical 
departure  from  the  older  scheme  of  college  examinations. '  ' 


There  is  a  saying  in  the  East  that  a  rich  man  who  dies  with- 
out leaving  something  to  Harvard  is  disgraced.  That  this  "dis- 
grace ' '  seems  to  be  a  potent  influence  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

"During  the  last  few  months  the  University  has  received 
several  valued  and  timely  gifts.  Most  important  among  these 
is  the  sum  of  $125,000  given  by  Edmund  Cogswell  Converse  of 
New  York  to  established  a  professorship  of  banking  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration.  Mr.  Converse  is  not  a 
Harvard  graduate,  but  both  his  great-grandfather  and  his  grand- 
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father  graduated  from  the  University  in  the  18th  century.  He 
is  now  president  of  the  Bankers '  Trust  Company  and  the  Astor 
Trust  Company,  both  of  which  are  among  the  largest  financial 
institutions  of  New  York  City.  By  the  will  of  Professor  A. 
Lawrence  Kotch  the  University  receives  possession  of  the  Blue 
Hill  Meteorological  Observatory  with  its  valuable  equipment, 
together  with  a  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  of  which  will  be  used 
for  its  maintenance.  The  sum  of  $28,000  has  been  given  by  Mrs. 
J.  K.  Paine  to  establish  the  John  Knowles  Paine  Fellowship  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  who  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  music  in  the  University.  On  his  70th  birthday  Professor  G. 
H.  Palmer,  '64,  presented  to  the  University  Library  his  unique 
collection  of  books  relating  to  George  Herbert.  There  are  about 
170  volumes  in  all,  and  the  work  of  gathering  them  has  extended 
over  many  years. 

"From  a  Boston  benefactor  whose  identity  remains  undis- 
closed the  University  has  received  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
high-tension  electrical  laboratory  which  is  expected  to  be  more 
complete  in  its  equipment  than  anything  of  its  kind  elsewhere. 
The  new  laboratory  will  be  located  southward  of  Pierce  Hall 
and  its  chief  feature  will  be  a  great  transformer  which  will  de- 
liver an  alternating  electric  current  at  approximately  a  million 
volts.  This  is  a  much  greater  voltage  than  has  heretofore  been 
carried  by  metallic  conductors.  The  new  equipment  will  afford 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  conductors  and  insulation  in  the 
handling  of  high-tension  currents.  Such  studies,  in  view  of  the 
heavy  losses  now  attending  high-tension  transmission,  are  sure 
to  have  great  commercial  value.  The  research  work  of  the  new 
laboratory  will  be  in  charge  of  Professors  Clifford,  Adams,  Ken- 
nelly  and  G.  W.  Pierce.' ' 


That  self-supporting  students  are  by  no  means  frowned 
upon  by  the  large  Universities  commonly  supposed  to  be  very 
select,  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Harvard 
Graduates'  Magazine  for  June,  1912: 

"The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Student  Employ- 
ment shows  a  continuing  expansion  of  the  work  performed  by 
this  useful  office.    During  last  year  599  students  registered  for 
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work  during  the  term  time  and  638  for  summer  employment. 
The  total  registration  for  both  kinds  of  work  (allowing  for 
double  enrollments)  was  well  over  1,000.  This  affords  very 
tangible  evidence  that  Harvard,  as  President  Lowell  has  pointed 
out  in  his  annual  report,  is  very  far  from  being  an  institution 
for  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do.  The  number  of  men  who  applied 
for  a  chance  to  earn  some  money  constituted  last  year  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  the  entire  student  enrollment.  The 
amount  earned  by  those  for  whom  the  Employment  Office  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  work  totaled  about  $90,000  and  in  addition  to 
this  321  students  reported  earnings  of  about  $30,000  from  work 
secured  without  the  aid  of  the  office.  More  work  is  sought  each 
year  than  can  be  provided  and  many  capable  students  who  enroll 
at  the  Employment  Office  cannot  be  given  anything  to  do.  If 
twice  the  number  of  temporary  jobs  were  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  office  it  could  readily  find  men  to  take  them.  There  must 
be  hundreds  of  graduates  in  and  around  Boston  who  want  part- 
time  help  of  some  sort  or  other  during  the  college  term  and  if 
they  would  telephone  their  needs  to  the  University's  Employ- 
ment Office  the  opportunities  thereby  afforded  would  be  wel- 
comed. ' ' 
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Albert  E.  Wise,  S.  J. 


TWILIGHT. 
The  glowing  embers  of  departing  day, 
Are  slowly  fading  from  the  crimson  skies, 
The  breezes  stir  and  soft  the  daylight  dies, 
And  lost  in  solemn  reverie  I  stray. 
The  bell  at  vespers  sounds  its  mindful  lay, 
And  evening  chants  faint  from  the  chapel  rise, 
While  sweet  the  lark  deep  in  the  meadow  cries, 
And  phantom  noises  drift  along  the  way. 

The  day  hath  wrought  its  bliss,  its  faltering  tear, 
But  now  the  twilight  speeds  away  all  fear, 
And  though  unworthy  yet  are  we  thrice  blest, 
And  thank  we  for  the  peace  of  God  that  knows, 
When  night  creeps  down  with  soothing  balm  of  rest, 
To  crown  the  toiling  day  with  sweet  repose. 

Chester  Wells,  Arts,  '13. 


AUTUMN. 

Sweet  and  shy  with  blushes  burning 
Comes  the  amber  Autumn  turning 
All  the  summer  green  to  yellow 
'Neath  her  magic  Midas  wand; 
0,  her  touch  is  subtly  tender, 
And  her  hues  of  ruddy  splendor 
Are  as  radiant,  rare  and  mellow 
As  the  glow  of  sunsets  grand. 


♦Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Literature  in  Freshman  Class; 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  Creighton  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Veiled  in  misty  hazes  golden, 
As  the  flowing  locks  of  Wodin, 
O'er  the  languid  earth  she  lingers 
Like  a  cryptic  woven  charm 
That  enchants  the  woodland  mazes 
Where  the  crimson  sumac  blazes 
As  the  touch  of  mother-fingers 
Soothes  the  dreaming  child's  alarm. 

J.  B.  Murphy,  Arts,  '15. 


INDIAN  SUMMEE. 
Sweet  scented  air  and  early  morning  haze, 
Light  frost,  that  melts  before  Apollo's  rays, 
Eich,  golden-foliaged,  lofty  elms,  that  shine 
And  overtop  the  oak  trees'  mottled  line, 
Bright,  scarlet  sumac,  thickly  spread  along 
The  woody  hillside,  whence  the  cheerful  song 
Of  straggling  robins,  on  the  perfumed  breeze, 
Floats  cross  the  valley.    Now  at  last  we  seize 
The  passing  moments  of  the  dying  year, 
All  filled  with  joy,  and  yet  all  filled  with  fear; 
The  one,  because  we  know  they  sweetest  are, 
The  other,  for  cruel  Winter,  in  his  car 
Is  boldly  threatening,  at  the  outer  wall, 
To  overthrow  the  swiftly  dying  Fall. 
Sweet,  soft  and  cloudless  Indian  Summer  days, 
With  floating  gossamer,  and  purple  haze, 
That  paints  the  stubble  field  and  distant  rise 
With  colors  richer  than  the  tinted  skies, 
You  are  like  day-dreams,  full  of  joy  and  cheer, 
Like  jewels,  that  crown  the  orbit  of  the  year. 

Paul  Burke,  Arts,  '14. 
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Mr.  Alfred  G.  Ellick,  Profes- 
sor of  Practice  in  the  College  of 
Law,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant attorney  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  in  charge 
of  Nebraska  business,  with  head- 
quarters in  Omaha.  Mr.  Ellick 
is  thirty-four  years  old,  graduat- 
ed from  the  State  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  in  1900  and 
was  assistant  city  attorney  of 
Omaha  from  June  1,  1904,  to  De- 
cember 1, 1905,  and  was  appointed 
deputy  county  attorney  in  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  still  retaining  that 
position.  Mr.  Ellick  was  former- 
ly a  prominent  western  football 
coach  and  had  charge  of  both  the 
Varsity  and  the  Haskell  Indian 
teams  after  his  graduation  from 
the  Law  school.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Ellick  has  been  associated  in 
the  practice  with  Honorable  H. 
C.  Brome,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
lecturers  in  the  College  of  Law. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  contains  the  follow- 
ing complimentary  notice  con- 
cerning the  first  issue  of  The 
Chronicle : 

"The  October  issue  of  the 
Creighton  Chronicle,  published  by 
Creighton  University,  is  attract- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention  be- 
cause of  its  reference  to  Governor 
"Woodrow  "Wilson  and  a  reprint  of 
his     address     on    "The     College 


Man,"  which  was  delivered  to 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
university  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 5th.  The  speech  is  illustrat- 
ed with  a  splendid  portrait  of 
Governor  Wilson,  painted  by  Sey- 
mour Thomas. 

"President  Eugene  A.  Magev- 
ney's  address,  'Our  Guest,'  and 
the  remarks  made  in  introducing 
him  by  Honorable  C.  J.  Smyth 
are  likewise  reprinted. 

"The  magazine,  all  through,  is 
a  creation  of  merit,  and  one  of 
the  best  the  university  has  pro- 
duced. Several  splendid  half- 
tone illustrations  of  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  several  schools 
are  included  in  the  number." 


On  Saturday,  October  12th,  the 
football  season  was  formally 
opened,  with  Mayor  Dahlman  and 
the  City  Commissioners  in  attend- 
ance as  guests  of  honor.  The  new 
grandstand,  recently  finished,  was 
packed  with  enthusiastic  specta- 
tors, who  witnessed  with  delight 
a  parade  by  the  students  around 
the  campus  and  listened  with  un- 
concealed glee  to  the  ear-splitting 
noises  made  by  the  yelling  squads 
under  the  direction  of  the  cheer 
leaders.  The  band,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  for  the  year, 
added  to  the  spectacle,  and  when 
the  Mayor  kicked  the   first   ball 
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a  mighty  cheer  went  up  and  the 
game  with  Yankton  College  was 
on.  The  score  was  27  to  3  in 
Creighton's  favor,  but  the  Varsity 
team's  showing  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, there  being  frequent 
fumbles  and  the  forward  pass 
proved  a  dismal  failure  as  a 
ground  gainer.  On  the  following 
Saturday,  however,  the  team  more 
than  redeemed  itself  and  played 
the  best  game  ever  seen  on  the 
Creighton  campus.  The  oppon- 
ents— Marquette  University — en- 
joyed the  prestige  of  a  long  line 
of  victories,  as  in  four  years  they 
had  not  lost  a  game  and  had 
played  some  of  the  best  teams  in 
the  West.  Last  year  Creighton 
lost  to  Marquette  by  a  score  of 
44  to  17,  but  this  year  the  situa- 
tion was  reversed  and  after  a 
fierce  game,  full  of  hard  work, 
Creighton  came  out  the  victor 
with  a  score  of  20  to  0.  Speaking 
of  the  game  one  of  the  local  daily 
papers  said : 

"In  only  a  few  minutes  of  the 
first  quarter  was  Marquette  dan- 
gerous, while  after  that  Creighton 
outplayed  the  visitors  at  every 
point.  Marquette  was  a  slight 
bit  heavier  than  Creighton  and 
in  the  first  quarter  ripped  big 
holes  in  the  Creighton  line. 
Creighton  soon  braced,  however, 
and  the  first  quarter  ended  with 
the  ball  in  Marquette's  territory 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  second 
quarter  Creighton  kept  the  ball 
nearer  the  Marquette  line,  and 
twice  came  near  enough  to  try  a 


drop  kick,  but  both  failed.  The 
first  half  ended  with  the  score  of 
0  to  0,  Creighton  having  slightly 
the  best  of  the  argument. 

The  third  quarter  was  all 
Creighton's  and  Miller  scored 
Creighton's  first  touchdown  five 
minutes  after  play  started.  From 
that  point  to  the  end  of  the  game 
it  was  all  Creighton,  and  one  more 
touchdown  and  two  drop  kicks 
were  added. 

Throughout  the  game  Creighton 
put  up  a  stellar  fight  playing  a 
strong  defensive  game  and  work- 
ing the  forward  pass  for  good 
gains.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
game  the  visitors  became  desper- 
ate and  once  were  penalized  for 
rough  work,  but  were  unable  to 
break  the  Creighton  line. 

The  visitors  were  the  favorites 
before  the  game  and  Creighton 
rooters  were  wild  with  joy  at  the 
victory. 

The  entire  team  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  up  the 
long  hill  to  the  college  dressing 
rooms.  Marquette  men  seemed 
rather  dazed  after  the  game,  be- 
ing thunderstruck  at  the  over- 
whelming defeat. 

Following  is  the  line-up : 
Creighton —  Marquette — 

Hanley  C.  Krause 

Hopkins  R.G.  Krebs 

McGrane  L.G.      Trowbridge 

Tamisiea  R.T.  Vater 

Hall  L.T.       Woodworth 

Haller  R.E.  Kelley 

Parker  L.E.         McCusker 

Miller  Q.B.  Whalen 
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Hassan  F.B.  Frawley 

Balderson         R.H.  Doyle 

Levy  L.H.  Lally 

Substitutes — Creighton,  Bren- 
nan  for  Haller,  Haller  for  Bren- 
nan.  Marquette,  Schubert  for 
Lally,  Gilbert  for  MeCusker, 
Malerich  for  Trowbridge,  Foley 
for  Woodworth,  Benasch  for 
Whalen.  Referee,  Wilhelm,  Kan- 
sas. Umpire,  Dudley,  Dartmouth. 
Head  linesman,  Johnson,  Nebras- 
ka. Time  of  quarters,  fifteen 
minutes.  Touchdowns,  Miller  2. 
Goals  from  field,  Tamisiea  2. 
Goals  from  touchdown,  Tamisiea, 
2. 


Under  the  direction  of  its 
Speaker,  Professor  John  A.  Ben- 
newitz,  the  Model  House  conduct- 
ed by  the  Law  School,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  held  its  first 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 16th.  On  the  preceding  Mon- 
day evening  the  Conservatives 
and  Progressives,  selected  by  lot 
from  the  upper  classmen,  held 
caucuses  and  elected  floor  leaders 
as  follows :  Conservatives,  John 
C.  Barrett;  Progressives,  Samuel 
L.  O'Brien.  Bills  for  the  first 
semester  are  being  drafted  and  at 
each  meeting  one  of  them  will  be 
introduced,  debated  and  put  on 
its  passage.  The  floor  leaders  as- 
sign three  men  to  speak  on  each 
side  of  the  bill  and  when  these 
speakers  have  finished  the  ques- 
tion is  thrown  open  to  the  House 
and  any  of  the  students  who  de- 


sire may  make  three-minute  talks. 
When  the  debate  is  closed  the  bill 
is  put  to  a  vote,  the  Freshmen 
holding  the  balance  of  power  and 
being  free  to  vote  as  they  see  fit. 
During  the  year  the  speaker  will 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Parliamentary  Law  and  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  give  the  stu- 
dents thorough  training,  both  in 
extemporaneous  speaking  and  in 
practical  legislation.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock,  seven  meetings 
being  held  in  each  semester. 


The  dancing  club  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  gave  the  first  of 
a  series  of  five  informal  dances 
at  Chambers'  dancing  academy 
Tuesday  evening,  October  15th. 
A  large  number  were  present  and 
an  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
affair  made  careful  preparations 
and  the  success  of  the  occasion 
was  due  to  the  attention  which 
had  been  paid  to  the  details. 
There  were  a  number  of  students 
from  other  departments  present 
and  the  affair  helped  to  cement 
the  social  bond  of  union  between 
the   different  colleges. 


Honorable  T.  J.  Mahoney,  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Law, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Moot  Court  on 
Friday  evening,  October  18,  his 
subject  being  "The  Lawyer's  Op- 
portunities and  Responsibilities." 
He  was  introduced  by  the  presid- 
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ing  judge  of  the  court,  Honorable 
Duncan  M.  Vinsonhaler,  and  his 
address  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  interest  by  the  large  au- 
dience in  attendance. 


The  South  Dakota-Creighton 
Debate  will  be  held  at  Vermillion, 
South  Dakota,  in  March.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  the  pre- 
liminary contests  will  be  open  to 
all  the  men  in  the  university  and 
a  cash  prize  of  $50.00  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  successful  contest- 
ants. Heretofore  the  debates 
have  been  open  only  to  the  law 
students,  but  the  new  arrange- 
ment puts  the  affair  on  a  broader 
footing  and  ought  to  arouse  more 
enthusiasm  among  the  men  of  the 
school.  Three  speakers  will  be 
chosen  and  one  alternate,  the  date 
of  the  preliminary  contests  to  be 
announced  later.  The  question, 
which  was  submitted  this  year  by 
the  university  of  South  Dakota, 
is  as  follows :  Resolved,  That  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  Should 
Be  Repealed. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 16th,  the  $10,000  cherry 
bench  recently  installed  in  the 
College  of  Law  was  dedicated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
Honorable  Lee  S.  Esteele  deliver- 
ing the  principal  address.  In  1886 
he  was  District  Attorney  and 
prosecuted  the  first  criminal  case 
tried  in  the  old  court  house  be- 
fore a  judge  sitting  on  this  bench. 
He  told  his  audience  of  many  in- 


teresting experiences  he  had  had 
both  as  prosecutor  and  judge  in 
the  court  room  adorned  by  the 
massive  bench  and  cautioned  his 
hearers,  practically  all  of  whom 
were  law  students,  against  cher- 
ishing the  ambition  of  his  early 
days  to  convict  everyone  whose 
prosecution  fell  to  his  lot.  He 
recited  a  number  of  very  pathetic 
incidents  in  his  experience  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  moved  his  audience 
from  cheers  of  approval  to  the 
stillness  of  intense  interest  at  will. 
For  twenty-seven  years  this  old 
bench  was  used  in  Douglas  Coun- 
ty Court  Room  No.  1,  known  as 
the  Criminal  Court,  and  thousands 
of  criminals  have  been  arraigned 
before  it.  Many  murderers  have 
heard  their  doom  pronounced 
from  this  bench  and  on  many  oc- 
casions of  note  in  local  legal  cir- 
cles Court  Room  No.  1,  the  larg- 
est and  most  pretentious  in  the 
old  Court  House,  was  called  into 
requisition.  Most  of  the  memorial 
exercises  for  deceased  members  of 
the  local  bar  were  held  in  this 
court  room  and  the  reproduction 
in  the  Law  School  of  this  old 
bench  which  was  long  associated 
with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Douglas  county,  will  serve  to 
keep  alive  to  some  extent  at  least 
the  memories  of  the  past  and  lend 
an  air  of  reality  to  the  Moot 
court  proceedings,  conducted  by 
the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students. 

Another  court  room,  known  as 
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Number  2,  has  been  fitted  up  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Law  School 
and  contains  the  bench  which  for 
many  years  was  used  in  the 
Douglas  County  Probate  Court. 
Estates  aggregating  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  administered 
from  this  bench,  and  it  too  has 
memories  which  make  it  a  thing 
worth  cherishing. 

A  complete  set  of  courts  is 
maintained  by  the  school  and  this 
year  a  new  course  is  offered  in 
practice,  the  professor  in  charge 
being  Honorable  Edward  W.  Sim- 
eral,  formerly  County  Attorney  of 
Douglas  County,  and  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Omaha.  The  course 
covers  all  of  the  courts  ordinarily 
maintained  in  code  states  and  is 
designed  to  bridge  the  gap  which 
has  heretofore  existed  in  legal 
education  between  the  knowledge 
of  the  principals  underlying  the 
law  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion. 

These  two  benches  recently  ob- 
tained from  the  old  Court  House 
will  do  much  to  insure  success  of 
these  comparatively  new  branches 
of  law  school  work.  The  dedica- 
tion exercises  were  attended  by 
the  entire  student  body,  as  well 
as  by  some  of  the  faculty,  and  all 
present  loudly  applauded  Judge 
Estelle,  who  said  he  had  never 
seen  as  handsome  a  bench  as  the 
massive,  elaborately  carved  piece 
which  for  many  years  was  the 
center  of  attraction  in  the  old 
Criminal  Court  Room. 


One  of  the  most  interesting 
spectacles  in  connection  with  the 
recent  football  games  has  been  the 
exhibition  of  Varsity  spirit  by  the 
students  of  the  various  colleges, 
who  have  lost  no  opportunity  to 
lend  that  encouragement  to  the 
team  which  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  moral  support  on  the 
side  lines.  The  yelling  has  been 
full  of  vim  and  has  been  conduct- 
ed with  a  precision  which  added 
no  little  to  its  effectiveness. 

Conspicuous  among  the  boost- 
ers has  been  the  Boosters'  Club 
of  the  College  of  Dentistry,  which 
appeared  at  the  opening  game 
with  a  banner  bearing  the  words, 
"Creighton  Dental  Boosters/ ' 
This  banner  was  borne  through 
the  streets  in  a  procession  headed 
by  a  band  in  grotesque  costumes. 
When  the  procession  reached  the 
campus  the  Boosters  grouped 
themselves  about  the  band  and 
while  the  "tooth  carpenters" 
bowed  their  heads  the  musicians 
played  softly  "Just  Before  the 
Battle,  Mother." 

The  Pharmacists  and  Medics  al- 
so joined  in  the  movement  with 
similar  banners  bearing  the  names 
of  their  respective  colleges  and  at 
the  second  game,  that  with  Mar- 
quette, all  of  the  colleges  were 
out  for  the  parade,  in  which  were 
carried  banners  appropriate  to 
each  section. 


Twenty  members  of  the  law 
classes  of  the  University  have  or- 
ganized a  Republican  Club.     The 
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first  meeting  was  held  in  the  law 
office  of  Raymond  T.  Coffey,  12, 
in  the  Brandeis  Theater  building, 
and  started  the  ball  rolling  for 
the  support  of  the  republican  can- 
didates of  the  city,  state  and 
county.  The  organization  in  the 
future  will  be  known  as  the 
Creighton  University  Republican 
Club. 

The  young  men  elected  officers 
and  talked  over  the  purposes  and 
intentions  of  the  organization.  It 
is  planned  by  them  to  further  the 
cause  of  republicanism  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  work  for  the  election 
of  city,  state  and  county  republi- 
cans. 

Howard  F.  Smith,  son  of  Judge 
Walter  I.  Smith,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  club.  George  Keyser, 
senior  law  student,  was  made  sec- 
retary, and  A.  F.  Brungardt  was 
elected  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
club  is  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  class  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  University  and  the 
entire  enrollment  of  the  school  is 
invited  to  membership. 


The  last  few  days  before  the 
election  were  full  of  activity  for 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Clubs  of  the  University. 
On  Thursday  evening,  October 
24th,  the  Democratic  Club  held  a 
very  enthusiastic  meeting  at 
"Washington  Hall,  with  President 
John  W.  Delehant,  Law,  '13,  in 
the  chair.  The  principal  address 
was  made  by  Mr.  I.  J.  Dunn  and 


short  talks  were  also  made  by 
Messrs.  M.  L.  Corey  of  Clay  Cen- 
ter, Mayor  Dahlman,  George  A. 
Magney,  candidate  for  county  at- 
torney; Peter  Elsasser,  candidate 
for  county  commissioner,  and  Leg- 
islative Candidates  R.  H.  Holmes 
and  Albert  Kaplan. 

Resolutions  indorsing  the  na- 
tional and  state  tickets  presented 
by  Frank  P.  Matthews,  Law,  '13, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Republican  Club  of  the  Uni- 
versity held  a  meeting  at  Baright 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  October 
28th,  with  Mr.  Howard  F.  Smith, 
Law,  '13,  in  the  chair.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  of  the  evening  were 
James  E.  Delzell,  candidate  for 
state  superintendent;  Sidney  W. 
Smith,  candidate  for  county  attor- 
ney ;  A.  C.  Pancoast,  candidate  for 
state  senator,  and  John  Brain, 
candidate  for  state  representative. 
The  Morrow  quartette  rendered  a 
number  of  selections,  among  which 
were  a  few  novel  campaign  songs. 


The  $15,000  worth  of  books 
purchased  recently  to  supplement 
the  Law  School's  library  have 
been  carded,  catalogued  and  put 
upon  the  shelves  ready  for  use. 
These  books  are  arranged  in  four 
large  rooms,  each  devoted  to  a 
particular  class  of  volumes.  The 
largest  room  contains  a  complete 
set  of  all  of  the  State  Reports 
for  the  Courts  of  Last  Resort 
throughout  the  United  States.  An- 
other room  is  devoted  to  a  com- 
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plete  set  of  Reports  containing  the 
cases  decided  in  England  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  pres- 
ent date.  Here  are  also  kept  a 
large  collection  of  encyclopedias, 
digests  and  other  key  books  de- 
signed to  show  the  searcher 
where  he  will  find  cases  in  point. 
The  third  room  contains  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  national  reporter 
system  covering  all  the  reported 
cases  of  the  entire  country  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  This  set 
is  kept  up  to  date  by  means  of 
advance  sheets,  thus  giving  the 
reader  access  to  the  latest  deci- 
sions throughout  the  country.  In 
this  room  too  are  all  of  the  an- 
notated reports  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  all 
the  English  dependencies.  The 
fourth  room  is  devoted  to  the  text 
book  library,  which  is  unusually 
complete,  containing  practically 
every  book  of  recognized  merit 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  the  law. 
This  collection  has  not  been  re- 
stricted to  technical  books,  but  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  works 
dealing  with  the  historical  and 
philosophical  side  of  the  law. 
Here  are  also  kept  the  files  of  the 
current  law  magazines  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  library 
is  that  all  of  the  reports  have  been 
placed  upon  shelves  of  convenient 
height  to  which  the  students  have 
direct  access.  There  are  few  more 
efficient  law  libraries  in  the  coun- 
try, and  considering  the  propor- 
tion between  the  number  of  stu- 


dents and  the  number  of  books, 
few  if  any  schools  have  as  com- 
plete library  facilities.  All  of  the 
books  are  in  first-class  condition 
and  the  library  has  suddenly  de- 
veloped a  popularity  which  prom- 
ises much  for  the  students'  profi- 
ciency in  legal  bibliography. 

The  Omaha  Sunday  Bee  for  Oc- 
tober 20  contained  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  some  of  the 
more  important  trials  held  in  the 
old  Court  House  before  the  bench 
which  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Law  School,  where 
it  is  the  admiration  of  all  who 
see  it. 

Professor  A.  D.  Dunn  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  suffered  a  severe 
fracture  of  the  wrist  while  crank- 
ing his  automobile  recently. 

Professor  R.  A.  Daly  of  Chicago 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  College  of  Law,  commencing 
November  4,  his  subject  being 
"Law  Books  and  Their  Use." 

On  Friday  evening,  November 
8,  Professor  Daly  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  to  the  entire 
student  body  on  "Evolution  in 
Law  Publishing."  The  professor 
brings  to  his  words  not  only  an 
abundant  fund  of  information 
about  law  books,  but  marked  abil- 
ity in  imparting  this  knowledge 
and  a  personality  which  never 
fails  to  please.  His  annual  visits 
to  the  school  are  looked  forward 
to  with  keen  anticipation. 

The  new  four-court  handball  al- 
ley which  has  been  erected  on  the 
Arts  campus  is  now  in  service  and 
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has  proven  very  popular. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Holtman  had  the  mis- 
fortune on  Saturday,  October  19, 
to  run  over  a  pedestrian  with  his 
auto,  the  unfortunate  accident  re- 
sulting in  the  injured  man's 
death  within  twenty  minutes  af- 
ter the  collision.  The  Freshmen 
class  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
adopted  and  presented  to  the  doc- 
tor resolutions  of  sympathy.  At 
the  time  of  the  accident  the  doe- 
tor's  car  was  running  very  slowly 
and  the  injured  man  became  con- 
fused while  attempting  to  dodge 
another  automobile.  The  coroner's 
jury  exonerated  Dr.  Holtman  from 
all  blame. 

Mr.  William  J.  Donahoe,  Law, 
'11,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
County  Attorney  at  Albion,  Ne- 
braska, visited  Omaha  friends 
and  attended  the  Marquette  foot- 
ball game  on  Saturday,  October 
19. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  McDermott, 
Law,  '10,  candidate  for  re-election 
to  the  office  of  County  Attorney  at 
Kearney,  Nebraska,  circulated 
some  very  attractive  portraits  of 
himself  in  the  interests  of  his  can- 
didacy. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Warta,  Medicine,  '02, 
has  removed  from  Sargent  to 
Omaha. 

Mr.  Kilian  G.  Regner,  Law,  '12, 
who  is  practicing  at  Sargent,  Ne- 
braska, visited  Omaha  friends  on 
October  17. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Higgins,  Medicine,  '04, 
of  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  is  the 


proud  father  of  a  son  born  Au- 
gust 27. 

Dr.  Morris  T.  Gordon,  Dentist- 
ry, '10,  and  Miss  Maybelle  Man- 
delson  of  Omaha  were  married  on 
Tuesday,  October  15,. 

A  post-graduate  course  in  ad- 
vanced English  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
fourteen  A.  B.  men  have  enrolled 
for  the  work,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  Professor  Kinsella. 
This  is  the  first  post-graduate 
course  offered  by  the  College  of 
Arts,  and  it  has  met  with  a  very 
favorable  reception. 

President  Magevney  returned 
on  October  20  from  a  two  weeks' 
business  trip,  during  which  he 
was  at  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Omega  Chapter  of  Delta 
Sigma  Delta  Fraternity  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry  held  an  in- 
itiation early  in  October. 

The  Patrick  Henry  Club,  the 
Delta  Phi  Delta  and  the  Gamma 
Eta  Gamma  fraternities  of  the 
College  of  Law  are  holding  their 
regular  meetings,  as  are  also  the 
Phi  Rho  Sigma  and  the  Phi  Beta 
Pi  fraternities  at  the  medical  col- 
lege. 

A  thousand  "booster"  buttons 
recently  purchased  were  quickly 
sold  to  the  students  of  the  various 
departments. 

Robert  Connell,  son  of  City 
Physician  R.  W.  Connell,  has  re- 
turned from  Eaton's  ranch,  Wolff, 
Wyoming,  where  he  spent  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Clyde  Smith  of  the  senior 
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class  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Boosters'  Club,  recently  or- 
ganized in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Omaha  Bar  Association  Profes- 
sor J.  W.  Woodrough  suggested 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  laws 
of  Nebraska  affecting  the  reform 
of  procedure,  including  the  repeal 
of  the  right  to  carry  petty  cases 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Those 
present  at  the  meeting  voted  to 
attempt  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
present  statute  covering  this 
point. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  Medicine,  '03, 
recently  purchased  a  sanitarium 
near  Butte,  Montana. 

Dr.  Millard  Langfeld,  professor 
of  Medicine  and  Bacteriology  in 
the  College  of  Medicine,  recently 
addressed  the  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association 
on  "The  Origin  of  Disease." 

Coach  Miller  refereed  the  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha-Cotner  football 
game  held  on  the  Creighton  field 
on  Friday  afternoon,  October 
25th. 

County  Physician  Schlier,  Medi- 
cine, '04,  has  been  assigned  an  of- 
fice in  the  new  Court  House. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October 
22nd,  the  Delta  Phi  Delta  Legal 
fraternity  gave  an  Orpheum  party 
to  about  a  dozen  Freshmen,  and 
concluded  the  entertainment  with 
a  banquet  at  the  Henshaw  Hotel. 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Burke,  Law,  '12, 
acted  as  toastmaster  and  short 
talks  were  made  by  fraternity  of- 


ficers as  well  as  by  a  number  of 
the  guests.  An  orchestra  fur- 
nished music  during  the  dinner. 
Other  musical  numbers  were  given 
by  Jean  G.  Jones,  pianist,  and 
John  G.  Jamieson,  vocalist. 

Drs.  A.  D.  Dunn  and  A.  F.  Tyler 
read  papers  at  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  Douglas  County  Medi- 
cal Society. 

The  Kearney  Clipper,  a  republi- 
can paper,  said  recently  of  Mr. 
Edward  B.  McDermott,  Law,  '10, 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  of- 
fice of  County  Attorney  on  the 
democratic  ticket :  ' '  Mr.  McDer- 
mott is  a  Shelton  product  and 
when  elected  to  that  office  two 
years  ago  he  had  practically  no 
experience,  being  out  of  school 
only  a  few  months.  Considering 
the  conditions  that  confronted  the 
young  man,  he  made  an  excellent 
record  and  is  entitled  to  another 
term. ' ' 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bruening,  Professor 
of  Dental  Anatomy  in  the  College 
of  Dentistry,  made  a  business  trip 
to  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober. 

The  dancing  club  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry  gave  a  Hallowe'en 
party  at  Chambers'  Academy  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  29th. 
The  hall  was  very  appropriately 
decorated  for  the  occasion  and  the 
large  number  present  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  evening. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
23rd,  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  Model  House  was  held  with 
Professor  John  A.   Bennewitz  in 
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the  speaker's  chair.  The  Pro- 
gressives presented  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  painless  death  to  those 
who  are  mortally  sick,  but  the 
Conservatives  secured  enough 
votes  from  the  center  party  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  measure. 
The  regular  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing were :  Progressives,  Messrs. 
Pratt,  Hannon  and  Whelan.  Con- 
servatives, Moran,  Hogan  and 
Hronek.  Mr.  Harry  Miller,  Law, 
'13,  coach  of  the  football  team, 
was  unanimously  elected  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

The  session  of  October  30th  was 
conducted  in  the  form  of  a  politi- 
cal convention,  nominating 
speeches  being  made  for  the  vari- 
ous presidential  candidates  and  a 
vote  being  taken  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speaking.  The  major- 
ity of  the  ballots  were  cast  for 
Woodrow  Wilson,  with  Taft  sec- 
ond and  Roosevelt  third,  and  a 
large  number  of  votes  scattering 
to  Bryan,  Debs  and  Cummins. 

The  first  session  in  November 
discussed  the  "Recall  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. ' ' 

At  this  session  a  flashlight 
picture  was  taken  of  the  House. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry  entertained 
the  football  team  at  an  informal 
smoker  and  luncheon  given  in  the 
Infirmary  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  24th.  The  evening  was 
pleasantly  spent  at  cards,  en- 
livened by  song  and  story,  and 
after  a  palatable  home-made 
lunch,  short  talks  were  made  by 


Athletic  Director  Devlin,  Dean  A. 
Hugh  Hippie,  Dr.  G.  W.  Hamilton 
and  Coach  Miller.  About  thirty  of 
the  Dental  students  accompanied 
the  football  team  to  Sioux  City  on 
Saturday,  October  26th. 

On  Friday  evening,  October 
25th,  Honorable  C.  J.  Smyth,  for- 
mer attorney  general  of  Nebraska, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  law 
students  on  "The  Preparation  of 
a  Case  for  Trial,"  and  gave  the 
young  men  a  number  of  very  help- 
ful hints  for  the  conduct  of  their 
work. 

Dean  A.  Hugh  Hippie  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  who  repre- 
sented the  university  at  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  William  R.  Rice 
Institute,  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  this  new  educational  in- 
stitution, which  bears  this  simi- 
larity to  Creighton  in  that  it  is  a 
private  endowed  school,  but  is  dis- 
similar in  its  scope,  its  present 
predominating  purpose  being 
rather  to  develop  the  technical 
side  of  education.  The  university 
holdings  comprise  about  three 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  three 
miles  from  Houston,  Texas,  and 
the  plans  call  for  thirty-five  build- 
ings, grouped  artistically  about  a 
quadrangle,  in  the  center  of  which 
there  will  be  a  large  lake.  There 
is  no  tuition  and  board  and  room 
may  be  had  in  the  dormitories  for 
about  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
The  type  of  architecture  is  unique 
and  the  buildings  are  very  elabor- 
ately ornamented.  The  dedication 
exercises    lasted    for    three    days, 
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during  which  there  were  numer- 
ous addresses  and  entertainments, 
each  day  closing  with  a  banquet, 
There  were  120  prominent  edu- 
cators present,  some  of  them  com- 
ing from  Holland,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  all  of  the  larger 
universities  of  this  country  being 
well  represented.  Mr.  Rice,  the 
founder  of  the  Institute,  formerly 
lived  at  Houston  and  in  his  will 
provided  for  a  large  endowment, 
originally  estimated  at  ten  million 
dollars,  but  much  of  the  land 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
endowment  has  since  advanced  in 
value  and  the  endowment  is  now 
said  to  be  twenty  million  dollars. 
The  plan  is  to  construct  new  build- 
ings out  of  the  earnings  and  the 
completion  of  the  university's 
physical  equipment  will  be  post- 
poned for  many  years. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Devine,  Dentistry,  '09, 
who  formerly  practiced  at  O'Neill, 
Nebraska,  has  removed  to  Chey- 
enne, where  he  is  enjoying  a 
splendid  practice. 
.  Messrs.  Norman  E.  Drake,  I.  W. 
Mowery  and  B.  Johnson  have  been 
initiated  into  the  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  fraternity  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Souders,  Dentistry, 
'12,  has  purchased  the  practice  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Naviaus  of  Nebraska 
City. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Farley, 
of  New  York,  paid  the  university 
a  formal  visit  on  Friday,  October 
25th,  accompanied  by  his  secre- 
tary, Monsignor  James  V.  Lewis. 


The  Cardinal  and  his  party  were 
en  route  to  Denver,  Colorado,  for 
the  dedication  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral there,  and  while  in  Omaha 
an  automobile  tour  was  made  for 
the  distinguished  prelate  and  his 
companions.  The  visitors  were 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  propor- 
tions and  equipment  of  the  various 
Creighton  institutions  and  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  what  they 
saw.  A  reception  was  tendered  to 
the  Cardinal  in  the  University 
auditorium,  the  address  of  wel- 
come being  delivered  by  President 
Eugene  A.  Magevney.  The  Car- 
dinal responded  briefly  and  at  his 
request  the  President  granted  the 
students  a  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
event. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  so 
distinguished  a  churchman  has 
visited  the  university  and  while 
his  stay  in  Omaha  was  too  short 
to  permit  of  a  function  in  keeping 
with  the  occasion,  the  most  was 
made  of  the  short  time  available 
and  he  left  for  Denver  impressed 
with  the  university's  strength,  im- 
portance and  splendid  future. 

It  was  rather  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  the  first  visit  of  a  car- 
dinal to  the  institution  should  also 
mark  the  presence  in  Omaha  of 
the  first  alumnus  to  be  made 
Bishop,  Right  Reverend  P.  A.  Mc- 
Govern,  Bishop  of  Cheyenne,  who 
has  recently  recovered  from  an 
operation  and  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  accompany  the  Cardinal 
on  his  journey  west. 

While   in   Omaha  the   Cardinal 
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was  the  guest  of  Bishop  Scannell 
and  on  Thursday  evening  a  din- 
ner was  tendered  by  the  Bishop 
to  the  Cardinal,  the  university  be- 
ing represented  by  its  President. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  our  esteemed  class- 
mate, Thomas  F.  Thornton,  has 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
untimely  death  of  his  beloved 
young  wife,  and  whereas,  the 
members  of  the  Class  of  1913  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  The 
Creighton  University  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  his  great  sor- 
row and  affliction. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  by  the 
members  of  said  class  in  meeting 
assembled,  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  forwarded  to  our 
bereaved  classmate  and  friend  as 
an  expression  of  our  sympathy 
and  high  regard  for  him. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Creighton  Chronicle, 
and  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
class  meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  V.  BLACK, 
J.  F.  BORGHOFF, 
D.  F.  HUSTON, 

Committee. 


The  results  of  the  first  quarter- 
ly examinations  in  the  College  of 
Arts  were  announced  Saturday, 
November  2,  at  a  gathering  of  the 
students  in  the  auditorium.  A 
short  program  was  rendered  and 
President    Eugene    A.    Magevney 


made  a  brief  address.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  grades  were  excep- 
tionally high.  President  Magev- 
ney congratulated  the  students  on 
their  showing  and,  in  speaking  of 
the  few  low  notes,  said  that  of 
course  some  low  notes  are  neces- 
sary for  harmony.  The  results, 
as  announced  by  Vice  President 
F.  X.  McMenamy,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Junior  Class — Highest  honors, 
Francis  McDermott  and  Paul 
Burke,  equal;  second  honors, 
Carlisle  Lentz. 

Freshman  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, Raymond  O'Donnell;  first 
honors,  Emil  Svoboda,  Michael 
Stehly,  Louis  Bruckner,  James 
Murphy,  Raymond  Traynor,  John 
Cordes,  Nicholas  Stehly,  Joseph 
Svoboda;  second  honors,  Edward 
McDonald,  William  Schliessmann, 
Thomas  0 'Toole. 

Fourth  High  A — Highest  hon- 
ors, Alphons  Dundis;  first  honors, 
John  Brennan,  James  Martin,  Jo- 
seph Wunderlich ;  second  honors, 
Bart  Kruger. 

Fourth  High  B — Highest  hon- 
ors, Norman  Burke;  first  honors, 
Charles  Kanne,  Edward  Svoboda; 
second  honors,  William  Stelpflug, 
Leslie  Williams,  Edmund  Nich- 
olas, Henry  Bongardt. 

Third  High  A — Highest  honors, 
William  Kelley;  first  honors,  Wil- 
liam McDonald,  Fred  Borghoff, 
William  Phillip,  Earl  Torrey,  Jo- 
seph Tichy,  James  Muldoon;  sec- 
ond honors,  Frank  Glascow,  Vir- 
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gil  McKinstry,  Carlos  Alvey,  Wil- 
liam Svoboda. 

Third  High  B — Highest  honors, 
Donald  Keegan. 

Third  High  C — Highest  honors, 
Charles  Bongardt;  first  honors, 
Francis  Shaw,  Thomas  Moystn, 
Elmer  Dedin,  Clifford  Long,  Cor- 
nelius Tilman;  second  honors, 
Emerson  McCarthy,  Edward  Ep- 
sten,  John  Fitzpatrick,  James 
Russell,  John  Mannion,  William 
McCauley,  Eugene  McCabe,  Law- 
rence Growney. 

Second  High  A — Highest  hon- 
ors, John  Kennebeck,  first  hon- 
ors, Francis  Byford,  Stephen 
Egan,  John  Haarman,  John  Har- 
rington, Joseph  McSharry,  Fran- 
cis Monty,  Leo  O'Connell,  Ed- 
ward O'Neil. 

Second  High  B — Highest  hon- 
ors, Vincent  Burkhardt ;  first  hon- 
ors, Francis  McManus,  William 
Remmel,  Henry  Mergen,  Marshall 
O'Neill,  Thaddeus  Madura;  sec- 
ond honors,  Bernard  Hokovec, 
James  Dugher,  John  Connolly, 
William  Brennan,  Ralph  Dunn. 

First  High  A — Highest  honors, 
LaFayette  Gilmore;  first  honors, 
Frank  Delehanty,  Edward  Cro- 
foot;  second  honors,  Bernard 
Wacek,  George  Bugee,  Francis 
Burkhard,  Lyle  Doran,  Harry 
Barr,  Clifford  Mullen,  Philip  Cog- 
ley. 

First  High  B — Highest  honors, 
Ralph  Wilson ;  first  honors,  Harry 
Welsh,  Clemence  Nacke,  Percy 
Bell,  Edward  Lowry,  Gerald   Mc- 


Creary,  George  Boland,  Thomas 
Maher,  Clarence  Wagner,  Joseph 
Narejko,  Leo  Reach;  second  hon- 
ors, James  Fenton,  George  Wulff, 
Emmett  McCoy,  James  Owens. 

First  High  C — Highest  honors, 
James  Clayton;  first  honors,  Jo- 
seph Philbin,  Henry  Plott ;  second 
honors,  Francis  O'Connell,  John 
Sheehan,  Ignatius  Polski,  Francis 
McCartney,  Leo  Dunn,  Thomas 
Tobin. 

The  Omaha  Bee  for  Sunday,  No- 
vember 3,  contained  the  follow- 
ing item : 

"Omaha  was  swept  by  college 
spirit  yesterday  preceding  the  big 
game  between  St.  Louis  and 
Creighton  universities  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  alumni  of 
Creighton,  who  never  before  have 
organized  to  attend  the  games, 
formed  a  monster  automobile  pa- 
rade, which  left  the  Creighton 
Law  School  at  Eighteenth  and 
Douglas  streets  at  2  o'clock. 
About  fifty  automobiles  were  in 
the  procession,  together  with  a 
large  tallyho  party.  The  univer- 
sity band  was  in  an  auto  truck 
near  the  head.  Dan  Butler,  City 
Commissioner,  and  Will  Wood  of 
the  South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change were  in  the  pilot  car, 
while  Mayor  Dahlman  followed 
in  the  second  auto.  Chief  of  Po- 
lice Dunn  and  Police  Commis- 
sioner Ryder  were  in  the  third 
car.  The  machines  filed  through 
the  shopping  district  and  then 
made  for  the  field. 

The      regular     procession      of 
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boosters'  clubs  from  the  several 
departments,  headed  by  the  Den- 
tal College  club,  carrying  St. 
Louis'  scalp,  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  autos. 

At  the  game  a  big  demonstra- 
tion was  staged  and  700  students 
paraded  the  field  before  the  con- 
test. Between  halves  the  time- 
honored  snake  dance  was  stepped 
off.  Tiring  of  the  dance  the  col- 
lege youths  hoisted  Mayor  Dahl- 
man  to  their  shoulders  and  pa- 
raded, finally  letting  him  down 
after  he  had  delivered  himself  of 
some  eloquent  remarks.  Want- 
ing a  victim,  the  students  hasten- 
ed to  the  east  side  of  the  field  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  John 
Morehead,  democratic  candidate 
for  governor.  They  carried  him 
across  the  field  and  after  he  had 
addressed  the  grandstand,  carried 
him  back." 

The  biggest  crowd  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Creighton  field  as- 
sembled on  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  2,  to  witness  the  great 
game  between  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity and  Creighton.  Every  avail- 
able inch  of  space  on  both  the 
east  and  west  grandstands  was 
taken,  the  entire  north  line  of  the 
campus  was  densely  packed  with 
automobiles  and  there  was  an 
overflow  group  of  machines  along 
part  of  the  south  line.  The  day 
was  perfect,  the  crowd  enthusias- 
tic and  thoroughly  representa- 
tive. Official  Omaha  was  out  in 
full  force.  Mayor  Dahlman, 
Commissioners  Butler  and  Ryder 


and  Chief  of  Police  Dunn  attend- 
ed the  game  in  their  big  automo- 
biles after  having  ridden  around 
town  in  the  parade  which  pre- 
ceded the  game.  The  alumni  had 
organized  for  the  event  and 
formed  an  automobile  parade  with 
forty  machines  in  line. 

On  the  preceding  Wednesday 
evening  the  alumni  had  met  in 
the  Rathskeller  of  the  Henshaw 
hotel  and  organized  for  the  game, 
President  E.  J.  McVann  appoint- 
ing the  following  hustling  com- 
mittee: Messrs.  Harry  Burkley, 
Frank  McCaffrey,  J.  M.  Welch, 
Dr.  L.  B.  Bushman,  J.  A.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, Thomas  Swift,  Edward 
Creighton,  .John  Mullen,  Charles 
Garvey,  Charles  Dugdale,  Edward 
Leary,  Dan  Butler  and  Frank 
Furay. 

Mayor  Dahlman  had  the  city 
Welcome  Arch  illuminated  in 
honor  of  the  visitors,  and  had 
issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion: 

"On  Saturday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 2,  the  Creighton  and  St. 
Louis  university  football  teams 
will  meet  on  Creighton  field. 
These  teams  rank  among  the  best 
exponents  of  the  gridiron  sport 
in  the  west. 

"As  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Omaha  and  as  a  lover  of  all  clean 
outdoor  sports,  I  earnestly  request 
the  people  of  Omaha  to  turn  out 
on  this  occasion  and  give  these 
pigskin  warriors  the  best  recep- 
tion they  have  ever  had. 

"Let  us  make  this  a  memorable 
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event  in  the  annals  of  football  his- 
tory.    Let  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
know  that  we  are  loyal  support- 
ers of  this  grand  old  game. 
" JAMES  C.  DAHLMAN,  Mayor' ' 

The  contest  resulted  in  a  score 
of  28  to  3  in  favor  of  St.  Louis, 
but  the  'Varsity  team  played  a 
splendid  game  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  first 
team  to  score  on  St.  Louis  this 
year.  The  visitors'  record  up  to 
the  Creighton  game  stood  138  to 
0  in  their  favor,  and  though 
Creighton  did  not  win,  it  has 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  showing  made. 

Following  is  the  line  up : 
Creighton  St.  Louis 

Hanley  C.  Donovan 

Hopkins  R.G.  Grimmer,  Starr 

Hall  R.T.  Schlomoemmer 

Parker  R.E.     Sieh,  Carroll 

McGrane  L.G.  Powell 

Tamisiea  L.T.  Tony  Stadherr 

Haller,Brennan  L.E.  Snider 

Miller  Q.  B.  McGuire 

Levy  R.  H.  Ratican 

Balderson  L.  H.  Zachritz 

Hasson  F.B.    E.    Stadherr 

Summary — Touchdowns,  Snid- 
er, E.  Stadherr,  Zachritz,  Ratican. 
Goals  from  touchdown,  Ratican 
(1),  McGuire  (3).  Goal  from  field, 
Tamisiea.  Referee,  Dudley,  Dart- 
mouth. Umpire,  Johnson,  Ne- 
braska. Head  linesman,  Wilhelm, 
Kansas.  Time  of  quarters,  fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.    Lloyd   Chaffin,    Pharmacy, 


'11,  who  is  now  manager  of  a  drug 
store  at  Glendive,  Montana,  vis- 
ited the  College  during  October. 

Mr.  Highley,  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, visited  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  on  November  1. 

Mr.  Riley  Roche,  Pharmacy,  '11, 
is  a  Freshman  in  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

The  students  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  gave  a  very  successful 
dance  at  Chambers'  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  5,  with  the 
members  of  the  football  team  as 
guests  of  honor. 

The  subject  for  the  debate  with 
South  Dakota  is,  "Resolved,  That 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
Should  Be  Repealed."  Creighton 
has  the  choice  of  sides.  The  de- 
bate will  be  held  at  Vermillion, 
South  Dakota,  between  February 
15  and  March  15,,  each  university 
being  represented  by  a  team  of 
three  men.  The  first  preliminary 
contest  for  the  selection  of  the 
Creighton  team  will  be  held 
shortly  after  the  Thanksgiving  re- 
cess. This  preliminary  is  open  to 
all  of  the  men  in  the  University 
and  a  cash  prize  of  $50.00  is  of- 
fered to  the  three  men,  who  in 
the  preliminaries  rank  highest, 
the  division  being  $25.00,  $15.00 
and  $10.00. 

The  innovation  established  this 
year  in  the  conduct  of  the  Moot 
Court  of  the  College  of  Law  pro- 
viding for  a  short  address  imme- 
diately preceding  the  trial,  has 
proven  very  successful.     On  Fri- 
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day  evening,  October  25,  Honor- 
able C.  J.  Smyth,  former  Attorney 
General  of  Nebraska,  spoke  on 
"The  Preparation  of  a  Case  for 
Trial."  On  the  following  Friday, 
November  1,  Professor  J.  W. 
Woodrough,  President  of  the  Ne- 
braska Woodrow  Wilson  League, 
made  an  address  on  "The  Reform 
of  Legal  Procedure."  On  Friday 
evening,  November  8,  Professor  R. 
A.  Daly  of  Chicago  spoke  on 
"Evolution  in  Law  Publishing." 
The  first  lecture  of  the  course 
was  delivered  by  Honorable  Lee 
S.  Estelle,  Judge  of  the  Douglas 
County  District  Court,  who  took 
as  his  subject  "Reminiscences  of 
Court  Room  No.  1."  The  second 
address  was  given  by  Honorable 
T.  J.  Mahoney,  former  president  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
Law  School,  who  had  as  his  theme 
' '  The  Opportunities  and  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  Lawyer."  These 
addresses  are  open  to  the  public 
and  an  increasing  number  of  visit- 
ors has  been  present  each  evening. 
Recent  callers  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  compare  the  Law 
School's  Moot  Court  equipment 
with  that  of  other  schools  through- 
out the  country,  have  been  unani- 
mous in  saying  that  Creighton's 
equipment  is  by  far  the  best.  One 
gentleman  who  has  spent  some 
time  recently  in  Europe  says  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  of  London  a 
Court  room  which  will  compare 
with  Creighton's  Court  Room 
No.  1. 


Messrs.  Norman  E.  Drake,  I.  W. 
Mowery  and  B.  Johnson  have  been 
initiated  into  the  Delta  Sigma 
Delta  fraternity  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Mr.  Frank  Marrin,  Arts,  11, 
captain  of  the  Varsity  football 
team  in  1910,  has  been  selected  as 
coach  of  the  Wayne  Normal 
School  at  Wayne,  Nebraska,  and 
according  to  reports  is  developing 
a  fast  team. 

The  Glee  Club  has  postponed  its 
first  informal  concert  from 
Thanksgiving  night  to  the  first 
week  in  December  in  order  that 
all  the  students  may  be  in  the  city. 
The  club  is  working  hard  in  pre- 
paration for  this  concert  and  the 
annual  formal  concert  which  will 
be  held  during  February. 

The  students  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry  will  give  their  next 
dance  at  Chambers'  dancing  aca- 
demy on  November  25,  also  one  on 
December  10  and  January  21. 

The  dancing  club  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  gave  its  second  infor- 
mal dance  at  Chambers'  on  No- 
vember 12. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Devine,  Dentistry,  '09, 
formerly  of  O'Neill,  Nebraska, 
has  removed  to  Cheyenne,  where 
he  is  enjoying  a  splendid  practice. 

The  annual  senior  hop,  given  by 
the  senior  class  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  took  place  at  Chambers'  on 
the  evening  of  November  19. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Souders,  Dentistry, 
'12,  has  purchased  the  practice  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Navius  of  Nebraska  City. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Mowery,  Medi- 
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cine,  '07,  recently  returned  from 
Vienna,  where  he  took  a  post- 
graduate course.  He  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Carroll  Jefferis,  Pharmacy, 
'12,  has  resigned  his  position  in 
Cheyenne  and  is  now  clerking  at 
Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Alex  Tourville,  Pharmacy, 
'12,  is  at  present  clerking  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. 

Miss  Erma  Lindley,  Pharmacy, 
'11,  and  Miss  Anna  Hobart,  of  the 
same  class  have  been  visiting  in 
Omaha  for  the  past  five  weeks. 
Miss  Hobart  took  the  State  Board 
examination,  given  on  November 
14. 

Mr.  James  E.  Murphy,  a  former 
student  in  the  College  of  Arts,  has 
been  winning  laurels  of  late  for 
his  work  in  cartooning.  A  recent 
western  paper  contained  the  fol- 
lowing item : 

"The  professors  of  Creighton 
University  must  have  been  greatly 
pleased  at  the  very  favorable  com- 
ments in  the  October  issue  of  'Car- 
toons,' a  Chicago  magazine  that 
reproduces  monthly  the  best  car- 


toons from  all  over  the  world,  on 
their  former  student,  Mr.  James 
E.  Murphy,  the  well-known  car- 
toonist of  the  Oregon  Daily  Jour- 
nal. 

"  'Jimmie'  Murphy,  as  he  is 
called,  is  one  of  the  youngest  pen 
and  ink  artists  in  the  country,  and 
the  fact  that  his  work  is  so  largely 
copied  in  the  best  magazines 
throughout  the  entire  country  is 
evidence  of  his  merit  in  the  pro- 
fession he  adorns." 

Superintendents  A.  H.  Water- 
house  and  E.  J.  Bodwell  visited 
the  College  of  Arts  on  Wednes- 
day, November  6th,  for  their  an- 
nual examination  of  the  institu- 
tion's work.  This  yearly  inspec- 
tion is  required  in  those  schools 
which  are  empowered  by  law  to 
issue  State  Teachers'  certificates. 

During  the  convention  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  held 
in  Omaha  November  6th  to  8th, 
the  College  of  Arts  was  visited  by 
Chancellor  Oescher  of  Cotner  Uni- 
versity, Dean  Alabaster  and  Pro- 
fessor Jensen  of  Wesleyan. 


